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ABSTRACT 


CHANGINE THE ECONOMIC MINDSET 
OFAFRICAN AMERICAN 
YOUTH 


by 


Kenneth Matthew Young 


United Theological Seminary, 2011 


Mentors 


Lucius Dalton, D. Min 
Dary] Hairston, D.Min 
Harold Hudson, D.Min. 


The context of this ministry research project is New Generation Baptist Church, Winter Park, 
Florida. The project is designed for youth ages sixteen to eighteen years old. The hypothesis is 
that if youth are educated about finances they will experience a change in their economic 
mindset. Young people must be equipped to make sensible decisions about money. The problem 
is youth who have not traditionally been responsible with their finances continue to be victims of 
a consumer driven culture. Quantitative and qualitative methodology will be used. A pre-test and 
post-test will be administered to measure the effectiveness of this model. 
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Now this is the Law of the Jungle — as old and as true as the sky; And the Wolf that shall keep it 
may prosper, but the Wolf that break it must die. As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk the 
Law runneth forward and back — For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and the strength of the 
Wolf is the Pack. 

--Rudyard Kipling 


Good people will have wealth to leave to their grandchildren, but the wealth of sinners will go to 
the righteous. 
13:22 (GNT) Proverbs 
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INTRODUCTION 


Ministry focus concentrated on how to change the economic mindset of African 
American Youth, who are constantly bombarded by the media. The media try to make 
youth belief that they are what they buy. This project attempted to counter this assault on 
youth by helping youth to understand that their inherent worth comes through God and to 
recognize that they were created in the image of God. 

State of the Art in Ministry Model is the literature review that addresses the topic 
of youth and changing the economic mindset. Dr. Cornel West in his book Race Matter’s 
alludes to conspicuous consumption as a new form of racism in American culture. 
According to West, “structures and behavior are inseparable, that institutions and values 
go hand in hand. How people act and live is shaped—though in no way dictated or 
determined—by the larger circumstances in which they find themselves.”! This insidious 
practice primarily targets youth through advertising. Marian Wright Edelman’s book The 
Sea is so Wide and My Boat is so Small describes how youth have a slim chance of 
survival unless intervention programs are introduced through the church and community. 


Edelman, the leading child advocate, calls for us to stand up for the future of America. 


She states, “What have we done and what have we left undone?” 


' Cornel West, Race Matters (New York: Vintage Books, 2001), 18, 38, 56, & 74. 


? Marian Wright Edelman, The Sea is so Wide and my Boat is so Small: Charting 
the Course for the Next Generation (New York: Hyperion, 2008), 1. 


Theoretical Foundation provides the substance of the study of this project from cultural 
aspects, historical theological and biblical perspectives. It incorporates these principles to create 
a generation of young African American Youth who can manage their money. 

Methodology tells how the project justification, project design and timeline for the 
financial literacy classes that were taught. They were designed with the intentions to measure the 
youth understanding of finance through a pretest and posttest. 

Field experience presents a collection of data from the financial literacy classes and its 
participants. Also it gives an analysis of data collected from the financial literacy classes and the 
outcomes. 

Reflections, Summary, and Conclusion reiterate that, this project is work in progress. 
Looking back on this work, the project is only the beginning. In the near future, there will be a 
partnership with the Ariel School of Investment of Chicago. It has caught the attention of the 
Mayor of Winter Park, who has asked to collaborate with the New Generation Baptist Church to 
develop a health clinic. Where there is a lack of fiduciary responsibility there will be a financial 
crisis. 

In conclusion, Kirk Franklin, gospel-recoding artist in his song entitled “Hero” says it 
best concerning African American youth of the 21“ century. They are looking for a hero. Can 


God’s church stand up to the challenge? 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The ministry focus of this project is to change the economic mindset of African 
American youth. The media has bombarded youth with advertisement convincing them 
they are what they buy. 

Advertisements have been successful at targeting African American youth to buy 
their products just to draw attention to themselves. It goes without question, that unless 
things change they will be in debt, which is the new form of slavery in America. 
Consequently it is the task of the researcher to establish a financial literacy model that 
will educate youth about their inherent self worth and how to manage their money. 

Reverend Kenneth Matthew Young is the organizer and senior pastor of the 
context, which is the New Generation Baptist Church. This church exists to serve and to 
empower people to walk in excellence through financial literacy, healthy lifesyles, and 
wellness. It is located in the state of Florida, Orange County, City of Winter Park. Winter 
Park is the third richest city in the state of Florida. Much of its wealth is considered old 
money from previous generations harvesting citrus: oranges, grapefruit, and tangerines. 

It is predominately made up of white (non-Hispanic) population. African - 
Americans only make up about 10.3% of the population and the other is multi-ethnic. The 


church embraces a multi-ethnic, multi-cultural model of ministry that reaches and 


empowers people indiscriminately. ' The place specific: called Hannibal Square, was 
named for that famed Carthaginian military commander known for crossing the Pyrenees 
and Alps on elephants to start the Second Punic War. 

For over one hundred years, the intersection of New England and Pennsylvania Avenues 
has been the heart of the shopping and entertainment district for the local African 
American community. Today’s Hannibal Square merchants enjoy the neighborhood 
feeling that comes from being part of an existing community of residences, churches, 


community centers, playgrounds with train access, and beautiful parks. 


Although time has changed the character of the neighborhood, the merchants 
work hard to preserve the village ambience, and to celebrate and support what remains of 
the historic neighborhood. In 2007, the City of Winter Park and Crealdé School of Art 
opened the Hannibal Square Heritage Center at the west end of the shopping district. 
Through a unique, award-winning exhibition of historic photographs and oral histories, 
The Hannibal Square Heritage Center pays tribute to the past, present and future 
contributions of Winter Park’s historic African American community.” You will find that 
Hannibal Square is not just another mall—but a thriving historic community with 
something for everyone. New Generation Baptist Church offers twelve different 


ministries to meet the needs of this community. 


The church serves as a liaison among the community, local govemmment and 


agencies which help to preserve the community and increase affordable housing by 


' Winter Park Chamber of Commerce, Demographics (Winter Park, 2009). 


* Rebekah McCloud, Across the Tarcks: A Collective History of Black Church of Winter Park 
(Rollins College, 2004), 50. 


giving grants to remodel and for new construction. The Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance is very active in the city council meetings as well as community programs that 
honor Dr. Martin Luther King and other great leaders of history. The alliance brings 


together the churches in joint services and community projects. 


This researcher’s journey with God was one of providential sequence. 
Life seems to have unfolded for him naturally. Church was always enjoyment. It was a 
time of fulfilling destiny by helping others. It would become a gift to empower people to 
walk in excellence. The best parts were the singing and the preaching. Reared by strict 
parents, they insisted that he join church at the age of nine years old at the Little Saint 
Louis Baptist Church, Axis, Alabama, during the annual revival. Commitment to live a 
dedicated Christian example was short lived, however, growing up was a challenge and 
being different was not cool therefore to fit in with peers seemed like the thing to do. 
Although there was a confession of faith in Jesus Christ as his personal Savior and 
baptism, nothing had really changed. 

The discipline of participating in football was where freedom of being among the 
popular people on campus in high school was played out, while all the time knowing 
something was missing. One day a student evangelist was preaching and telling other 
students that Jesus loves them. As God would have it, the gospel news traveled into this 
writer’s ears and sank into his consciousness. Once again he was convicted to move 
closer to God. He did everything that he could to shake if off but it was as indelible stain 
on his soul. The next Sunday what he thought would be routine was everything but. It 
would be a day that would change his life forever. It had been nine years ago since he 


confessed Christ, but it did not last. This time something was different. 


Determined to play football with the promise of a college scholarship this writer 
began to put football before God. He felt like the free safety position was a rise to 
stardom. ° Being a starting player on the first team defense for the varsity as a freshman 
was a major accomplishment. This position would have been the envy of any football 
player. The coach felt that because of this his size he could do it despite his age and 
freshman rank. Little did he know that his promotion would be short lived. It was during 
spring taining that the cornerback came up behind him and clipped him. Badly injuring 
his ankle to the point it was not possible to walk, he was now faced with a very important 
decision. Here he was, although dedicated and rededicated to Christ, he had put this 
football above that ever so sacred relationship. Thoughts were now running through his 
head of his free safety number 47 often highlighted in the newspaper. On the other hand, 
many games were played that his parents never came to see. Was this really worth his 
relationship with Christ? After his ankle injury, his parents insisted that football was 
over. They didn’t try to explain to him how he could do both if he would put his 
relationship with God first again. The coach tried his hardest to get him to do both the 
right way, but the parents won. 

Go back to the student evangelist. His word began to come alive again. God loves 
you. God loves you no matter what. There is nothing you can do to make him stop. After 
this writer’s dream of football stardom seemed to be snatched away, he felt unloved and 
at the bottom. At that point he decided to begin reading his Bible. It sparked that once 
feeling of safety and warmth that he experienced at the revival. He decided to attend a 
special evangelist movie that would be showing at his church. After watching the 
evangelistic movie entitled “Heaven or Hell,” he made up his mind that night that he was 


> Debbie Stearns, Satsuma Free Safety Star, Mobile Press Register1975. 


going to live for Christ for real. At that moment, he saw Christ as his only hope. He 
began to experience joy as never before. Everything seemed new! In the past he would 
blame others for his failure but now he was willing to take responsibility and take control 
of his own life. No more would he have to use sports to cover the scars. He now chose to 
use his faith in Jesus to get him through what he was going through. 

Three months later he heard the voice of God calling him to preach the gospel of 
good news. It was a distinct voice that repeated the words “He said to them, Go 
throughout the whole world and preach the gospel to all people.” * The experience was so 
powerful and life changing, he thought he was going to die. His hands seem to 
automatically extend over his head as an expression of praise. There was somewhat an 
appearance of Moses kneeling at the burning bush. Then slowly the appearance of Moses 
disappeared and the resounding audible voice in a trilogy of “Preach” was heard. 

By now he so was nervous that sweat seemed to eek out of every pore in his body. 
Almost as someone had poured a bucket of water over him at two-thirty a.m., he woke up 
in soaked in sweat. He thought he was the only one awake, but after reading the Bible to 
find what could be done about this frightening experience to preach, or not preach, he 
found his mother was up also. He knocked on his parent’s door and asked were they 
sleep. His mother answered “your daddy is sleep but I am not.” He told her that he felt 
like God is calling him to preach and what should he do? She replied, “you should ask 
your dad.” She woke dad and he began speaking in a shaky trembling voice. He began to 


tell his daddy that he thought that God was calling him to preach. What should he do? 


“ American Bible Society, Good News Translation (New York: NY: American Bible Society, 
2011), 1498. 


He said to him, “Son don’t do what your dad did. It was a sixteen year running 
away from God’s call on my life before I surrendered to the call.” He further shared, “if 
you want peace in your life you need to tell God you will preach!” That early morning 
experience was the culmination of many preachers, deacons, and mothers of the church in 
the community saying that boy is going to preach someday. He never will forget that 
frightening but life changing moment at two-thirty a.m. of being called into the gospel 
ministry to preach. Although it’s been thirty years since that frightening encounter, there 


is still a nervous reverential fear each time he stands to speak to God’s people. 


This researcher understands the synergetic moments of his context as an 
opportunity for ministry. The process of God working through trouble has brought the 
positive and the negative aspects of the founding of the New Generation Baptist Church 
to work together for the good of a holistic ministry. 

One of the negative dimensions of New Generation is that it is a new Church start. 
In 2003, the deacons were against any plans or ideas that were brought to the church. 
They were against my plan for evangelistic ministry, which is the great commission for 
us to make disciples. They were against the leadership seminars and did not see them as 
necessary. They stated many times that they felt that the deacons meetings and the 
church conferences were sufficient with little input from me. In December of 2004, God 
lead the reseacher to organize the New Generation Baptist Church. The deacons of the 
Bethel Baptist Church wanted to present the vision, which was not the vision that God 
had given me for the ministry. > They wanted a maintenance type ministry instead of a 


Pastor lead ministry. The deacons held a series of meetings to make it absolutely clear 


5 McCloud, 76. 


that they wanted a maintenance ministry instead of a ministry of discipleship, 
evangelism, youth focused and multiplication. The music ministry in Bethel was all 
hymns and anthems, sung directly from the book. The only instruments allowed were 
grand piano and the organ. The deacons and some long standing influential members 
frowned on gospel and contemporary music, even for the youth. They would not allow 
the hiring of a qualified minister of music. In the final meeting on December 1, 2004, the 
deacons voted to remove me from as senior pastor position of the Bethel Baptist Church.° 
Although this was a negative occurrence, New Generation Baptist Church was 
organized. In this new church start, the demands of people, time and money are of the 
essence for the ministry to be effective. The money and people do not always fit the full 
vision. It seems like there are more tasks to be handed out than people available to do 
them. Also, since the church was just being established, many of the members were 
young and un-churched. Some are employed with degreed careers, but many are not, 
therefore there is a lack of material resources but, at the same time, there are human 
resources. William McKinney says that “relational resources (they are shared experiences 
of coming through difficult time, connections to their institutions, and the strength’s of 
members commitment to the congregation).” ’ When we assign tasks for members to do, 
it is easier to keep up with the data. We can also get a lot done without having to worry 
about part of a larger group falling off, or not participating. We are able to reach out to all 


races and economic backgrounds without the “traditional church” stigma hanging over 


bid. 77. 


*Nancy Ammerman, Jackson Carrroll, Carl Dudley, and William McKenney, Studying 
Congregations: A New Handbook, ed. William McKenney (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 132. 
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the members. We are able to step outside of the box to do ministry essential in saving the 
lost and continue to disciple the found. 

Another positive dimension of New Generation as a new church is that it has the 
opportunity to flow in the Spirit of God standing on the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets yet embracing the next dimension with the vision to empower people to walk in 
excellence. We have discovered that unlike more traditional settings where lots of ideas 
and other things were done with a vote, God is raising people up to use their talents to 
give leadership in the ministry. Choosing progressive leadership who buy into the vision 
of helping people reach there potential through awareness, education, and financial 
independence is critical. We have an annual back to school give always of clothing, 
books bags, shoes, and supplies. We serve anywhere from 75 to 100 kids.® This event 
allows the opportunity to share the gospel of Jesus Christ with the kids and their parents 
and helped to establish the church in the community. Some have become members, 
however we let it be known that the event is not a membership campaign but a ministry 
to community. Many persons tell us that they have not met any ministry like New 
Generation Baptist Church. They tell us that they can feel and see our love in action. We 
are currently making plans to collaborate with Jobs Partnership of Central Florida. It 
helps those in need of permanent jobs. 

In the midst of the negative God has given us the mission to become a Word 
centered ministry, designed to evangelize the lost at any cost, equip and empower the 
people of God, and provide holistic ministry to our community as well as the world. We 


seek to minister to the total person. New Generation Baptist Church is a multi-ethnic 


8 Clarice Haupt, Back to School Give Away, New Generation Baptist Church: Campus Crusade 
For Christ, 2009. 
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ministry, impacting the world in which we live with the uncompromising message of 
Jesus Christ. Committed to the spirit of excellence, we are striving to become an oasis of 
hope within the Winter Park and Greater Orlando, Florida community, by promoting and 
providing education, awareness, as well as financial independence. We believe that God 
must be worshipped in Spirit and in truth. We embrace freedom in worship because the 
Word says, “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” ? Our foundation is the 
Word of God and we believe it in its entirety. We believe we can do what it says we can 
do, be who it says we can be and have what it says we can have. 

The researcher enjoys the potential and possibilities of bringing hope to African 
American youth through what the 501 (c) 3, ministry Next Dimension Living offers to 
young African American in the areas of financial literacy, health, and wellness. a 

The primary objective of this ministry is to empower youth to think creatively and 
develop personal vision that leads to becoming productive citizens within the Winter Park 
and Greater Orlando community. We want to empower the youth who need basic 
educational skills. We want to raise their learning levels according to standardized tests 
and other educational measurements. Some need to study for their GED, while other need 
scholarships and remedial assistance. The secondary objective will be to develop 
computer skills, vocational skills, engineering training, and/or apprenticeship, etc. To 
teach them how the economic system works in America, and globally understanding how 
to be victorious in producing goods rather than becoming victims of consumption of 
goods only. Therefore, banking habits, how to balance a checkbook, how to do a budget 


and live within their means is a necessary class. 


° Tyndale, King James Version (Carol Stream, IL Tyndale, 2001), 2120. 


© Kenneth Young, M., Next Dimension Living, 2008. 01-0925253. 
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The third objective is the cultural arts. The cultural arts are a necessary 
component of their individual success within this model to change one’s economic 
mindset. We will take field trips to the symphony, ballets, operas; stages plays as well as 
take them to art exhibits. We want to teach proper etiquette. These collaborative efforts 
are needed to make and provide employment opportunities for youth who complete this 
program. 

Target audience: Urban youth in Winter Park, East Orlando and Greater Orlando. 
We are targeting between the ages of 15-18, multicultural and multi-ethnic males and 
females. 

Mission: to teach monthly sessions engaging in multicultural and multi-ethnic 
workshops on how to change the individual mindset to achieve their dreams through 
education, awareness and financial independence. 

To sum up the uniqueness of New Generation Baptist Church, it offers a new 
perspective to those who have become discouraged and brokenhearted. It is our desire 
and plan to be effective and intentional on empowering those who want to be empowered 


to make a better life for our current and future communities. 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART IN MINISTRY MODEL 


This paper presents a literature review focusing on the cultural aspects of youth 
who do not know their inherent worth, created in the image of God. The books that are in 
this literature review examine and inform the financial understanding of the cultural 
economics aspects of being African American in America, more particularly, African 
American male. It has also helped to develop Biblical and theological perspectives that 
have influenced this project. This is important in that it shows the trend of spending and 
saving habits, which are foundational to a stable lifestyle. Many times African Americans 
are seduced by the media into believing they are what they buy thereby giving them self 
worth based on material acquisition rather than from saving for the future. 

It will also identify the problem with youth who have not traditionally been 
responsible with their finances who continue to be victims of a consumer driven culture. 
The culture code is the unconscious meaning we apply to any given thing — a car, a type 
of food, a relationship, even a country -- via the culture in which we are raised.’ In The 
Culture Code, Dr. Rapaille decodes two dozen of our most fundamental archetypes— 
ranging from sex to money to health to America itself—to give us “a new set of glasses” 
with which to view our actions and motivations. Why are we so often disillusioned by 


love? Why is fat a solution rather than a problem? Why do we reject the notion of 


‘ Clotaire Rapaille, The Culture Code: An Ingenious Way to Understand Why People Around the 
World Live and Buy as They Do (New York: Braodway, 2007), 5. 
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perfection? Why is fast food in our lives to stay? The answers are in the Codes. 
Understanding the Codes gives us unprecedented freedom over our lives. It lets us do 
business in dramatically new ways. And it finally explains why people around the world 
really are different, and reveals the hidden clues to understanding us all, even the African 
American mindset about finances. 

Rapaille’s breakthrough notion is that we acquire a silent system of codes as we 
grow up within our culture. These codes—the Culture Code—are what make us 
American, or German, or French, or African American and they invisibly shape how we 
behave in our personal lives, even when we are completely unaware of our motives. 
What’s more, we can learn to crack the codes that guide our actions and achieve new 
understanding of why we do the things we do. 

This writer seeks to develop a counter culture to the culture crisis that exists 
because of unconscious influences of the culture codes. From thorough research this 
writer has explored some of the most fundamental archetypes in American culture and 
addresses the unconscious codes at the heart of those archetypes. Television 
advertisement is one culprits, along with youth have not been taught by parents how to 
handle money. The purpose of this literature review is to examine the existing body of 
knowledge about youth and their economic perspectives about handling money. Those 
who are educated about finances will experience a change in their economic mindset and 
the literature will identify themes and gaps in knowledge from previous studies. 

BACKGROUND: Despite the abundance of economic management research, 
little is known about how the effects of culture impact on the mindset of (1-4, years) old, 


particular boys and the consequential losses. Maintaining a sense of normalcy and 
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preserving self-worth are coping strategies reported by persons in the Jewish community 
and enrichment programs are impressive. Spirituality and financial literacy are an 
effective coping resources for youth with numerous psychological and personal problems 
in their lives, it may be an important coping resource for youth who have low self- 
esteem. 

METHOD: A literature search was conducted to find research published between 
2000-2009 aimed at understanding changing the economic mindset of youth. 

CONCLUSIONS: Six classes were taught on understanding money. Findings 
suggest that youth tend to be impulsive versus thrifty spenders. The impulsive spender 
believes that they are what they buy, while the thrifty spender understood money as an 
exchange of goods for services. Furthermore, they are able to provide rich information 
about their spirituality and the psychosocial aspects of handling money. Limited 
empirical knowledge compels the need for future research to explore how spirituality is 
utilized in managing and investing money. 

RELEVANT COUNTER CULTURE TO YOUTH AND ECONOMICS: 
Enhancing young people’s abilities and understanding how to manage effectively their 
finances for the 21“ Century is an important goal of Next Dimension Living, Inc. 
Understanding how youth manage their money is a reflection of their cultural 
development and is evidence that they do not understand the value of nor do they have an 
appropriate appreciation for money. 

H. Richard Niebuhr’s, Christ and Culture, was a groundbreaking work for this 
writer. Niebuhr feels that Christ and Christians should set the standard for culture rather 


than culture dictating spending and buying habits to the Christian. Niebuhr believed 
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Christ as Being fully God and fully human, consequently was able to make the dynamic 
statement to his disciples, “Most assuredly, I say to you, he who believes in Me, the 
works that I do he will do also; and greater works than theses he will do, because I go to 
My Father,” (John 14:12, NKJV). * This statement is informative for the work of 
changing the economic mindset of youth and the financial health of the people in my 
project. Jesus was explaining to his disciples the authority they would have to do ministry 
in his name. He raised an enduring question for his followers: what exactly was His place 
in the world? 

In the classic Christ and Culture, H. Richard Niebuhr crafted a compelling survey 
of the many ways of answering the question that relates to Christ’s followers 
understanding their own place in the world. The author called the subject of this book 
“the double wrestle of the church with its Lord and with the cultural society with which it 
lives in relationship, and he described various understandings of Christ “against,” “of”, 
and “above” culture, as well as Christ “transforming” culture, and Christ in “paradoxical” 
relation to it. Asking the most basic ethical question of the Christian faith: how is Christ 
relevant to the world in which we live now? 

On the other hand, Jawanza Kunjufu, Countering the conspiracy to destroy Black 
Boys, gives advice to parents, educators, community, and church members. He provides a 
guide for ensuring that African American boys grow up to be strong, committed, and 
responsible African-American men.’ This book answers such questions as “Why” are 


there more black boys in remedial and special education classes than girls? “Why” are 


2. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper & Row, 1951)., 54. 


> Jawanza Kunjufu, Countering the Conspiracy to Destroy Black Boys Series, \st ed. (Chicago, 
Il: African American Images, 1995). 35. 
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there more girls on the honor roll? Kunjufu raises a great inquiry about the plight of 
African American boys versus the plight of African American girls. When do African 
American boys see a positive black male role model? Is the future of black boys in the 
hands of their mothers and white female teachers? When does a boy become a man? The 
significance of rites of passage activities, including mentoring, male bonding, and 
spirituality, are all described. Bill Clinton's "sex scandal" and Richard Nixon's 
"Watergate" pale in comparison to the "Conspiracy to destroy Black Boys". The hardest 
part to accept about the Conspiracy is that there is actually a system embedded into the 
fiber of our society, supported by our tax dollars and society to destroy the African 
American Boys.’ 

This "Conspiracy" is part of a larger plan to render the African American in 
America futile, powerless and ineffectual. When I look back at how my classmates and I 
were treated by the school system when we showed educational promise is enough to 
make me sick. When we were promoted to the Jr High level (7-8) we were not placed in 
the advanced class with the white kids and had it not been for the efforts of our parents 
we would have been stuck in regular classes, never to reach our potential. Some of us 
never did! The book explodes with fact after fact about the very real concept of Genocide 
and how the Educational system is being manipulated to discourage our boys to dropout, 
focus on sports, lose interest in education all together, and seek alternative means of 
survival (i.e. life of crime and violence.) As repulsive as the concept of Genocide is the 
book also inspires me to action and not to sit idly by and not try to improve the plight of 


our young defenseless brothers and sisters. Kunjufu’s suggestions to counter the 


* Jawanza Kunjufu, Countering the Conspiracy to Destroy Black Boys, \st ed. (Chicago: 
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Conspiracy are practical and relevant. They hold each and every African American 
responsible for the saving of our children and assuring that our future in America will be 
one of prosperity and justice. The book suggests alternatives to the status quo, and it will 
take unity, courage, and resources to turn this thing around. 

Tillich, Paul, Systematic theology, Life and the Spirit: History and the Kingdom 
of God.’ Tillich shows that a full and true expression of human existence can only be 
grasped through a meeting of an ultimate and uniting of personal faith and rational 
understanding. However, the Christian message is expressed, whether in abstract 
theological language, or in concrete language in preaching, it must be relevant for our 
time if it uses the language of our age. The mystery is that we have a present, and even 
more, that we have our future also because we anticipate it in 'the present; and that we 
have our past also, because we remember it in the present. In the present our future and 
our past are ours. Not conformity, but transformation-- The conformation that threatened 
Jesus most effectively and brought him to death was the religious conformism of his 
time. And the situation was and is not different in the church. Dare to be conformed to 
this ethos, but transform it courageously first in yourselves, then in your world-- in the 
spirit and the power of love. 

John Bright, A History of Israel, The definitive text and resource for every student 
of the Old Testament. Bright feels the need to "set the scene," to introduce each historical 
period by giving a quick summary of the surrounding world. ° This is important 


information, course, but much of it felt tangential, and the pace of these introductions is 


> paul Tillich, Systemic Theology: Reason and Revelation Being and God, Three vols., vol. One 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951)., 55. 
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so breathless that that I lost track of the names and places (was that the nineteenth or the 
twenty-first dynasty?) This book is a remarkable piece of scholarship. The revelations in 
the book are detailed, footnoted, and positively thrilling. According to John Bright, 
Exodus and Sinai constitute the core of Israel's history. Yahwism may have had 
Midianite connections; it was made into a new thing through Moses. It was through 
Moses that the faith and history of Israel begins. Deuteronomy is repetition of the law. As 
the book of Deuteronomy completes the "Torah," Judaism's most sacred book is their 
guiding principle. What is stated in (verses 4-5) is implemented in (verses 6-7). Teaching 
to the new generation "Shema" (witness to indicate Jews testify to the oneness and 
uniqueness of their God). Deuteronomy 6:4, the name of and the first Hebrew word of the 
classical Jewish declaration of faith found in Deuteronomy. Shema was recited every 
morning and every evening. SHEMA as a watchword of faith and faithfulness constitutes 
the climax of the saying recited before death. Jesus identified the SHEMA as the first 
commandment in the law (Mark 12:29). 

Walter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy does an excellent presentation of Jewish and is 
the stand-alone authority on the book of Deuteronomy proclaiming the most significant 
and primary claims of covenant faith. He highlights the importance of teaching within the 
Jewish community. ’ Brueggemann, in his book, The Prophetic Imagination 
demonstrates how Moses had faith to conquer Pharaoh even before he arrived in Egypt 
because of the prophetic Eternal voice of Yahweh, which spoke to him at the burning. 
Thus victory was the only thing he could imagine. This book enlightened this writer 
because it shows what the prophetic imagination is and why it can transform the present 


in powerful and unexpected ways. He describes the prophetic imagination as a force, 


7 Walter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001 ), 35. 
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which brings religious traditions together with the contemporary realties of our society 
that led to an alternative consciousness for our times. Unlike Moses, who experienced a 
physical liberation, many African-American must pattern after the Jewish community to 
have what Brueggemann calls an alternative consciousness, i.e. a spiritual and mental 
liberation. 

James H. Cone, A Black theology of liberation. Cone wrote about twenty years ago, 
when the civil rights and "Black Power" movements were at their peaks, James Cone 
introduced a revolutionary theology based on the African-American experience of 
oppression and the quest for liberation.® The book brought a new perspective to theology 
in the United States. Cone contends that theology grows out of the experience of the 
community; the community itself defines what God means. Western European theology 
serves the oppressors; therefore theology for African-Americans should validate their 
struggle for liberation and justice. In seven brief chapters, he argues passionately that 
God must be on the side of oppressed black people and develops the concept of a black 
God, noting: "To say God is Creator means I am black because God is black!" The 
anniversary edition recognizes Cone's contribution to U.S. theology with a 50-page 
section of critical reflections by six leading theologians including Gayraud Wilmore, 
Robert McAfee Brown and Rosemary Radford Reuther. Cone responds to these 
commentaries in an afterword. The foreword points out Cone's influence on Latin 
American liberation theology. The interplay among text, commentaries, afterword and 
preface provides a lively discussion and analysis of developments in black liberation 


theology over the past two decades. The book should be read for the clarity with which it 


8 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 20th anniversary ed. (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis 
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demonstrates the relationship between theology, oppression and liberation, and for its 
historic importance in raising the consciousness of its readers about the possibility of 
viewing God from a black perspective. Anyone concerned about U.S. social history, 
liberation theology and racism will find the book of interest. Cone reviews the evolution 
of his own thinking, plus black theology in dialogue with feminist theory and third world 
theologies of liberation. 

Raymond F. Brown, The Community of the Beloved Disciple: The Life, Loves, 
and Hates of an Individual Church in the New Testament Time. Brown was seen as the 
foremost superior New Testament Johannine scholars in the world.” This study in 
Johannine ecclesiology reconstructs the history of one Christian community in the first 
century, a community whose life from its inception to its last hour is reflected in the 
Gospels and Epistles of John. This writer found this volume on the Gospel of John 
inspiring as the author’s study translates the original Greek text into today’s English. It 
allows all readers to make sense of the Gospel. Brown notes and comments sort out the 
major issues surrounding the writings of John. This commentary includes a special 
treatment of the Paraclete, in which Brown examines in detail the role of the Holy Spirit. 
Brown explains and shows relevance when speaking about Jesus, the miracles, or the 
obscure Greek words. The little boy with the two fish and five loaves apparently had been 
taught “Shema,” because of his willingness to submit what he had to Jesus. His 
submission led to his surplus. He lunch fed five thousand with a surplus of twelve 
baskets. 


C. Eric Lincoln, C. Eric and Mamiya, Lawrence H., The Black church in the 
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African-American Experience, Black churches in America have long been recognized as 
the most independent, stable, and dominant institutions in black communities.'° In The 
Black Church in the African American Experience, based on a ten-year study, is the 
largest nongovernmental study of urban and rural churches ever undertaken and the first 
major field study on the subject since the 1930s. 

Drawing on interviews with more than 1,800 black clergy in both urban and rural 
settings, combined with a comprehensive historical overview of seven mainline black 
denominations, C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya present an analysis of the 
Black Church as it relates to the history of African Americans and to contemporary black 
culture. In examining both the internal structure of the Church and the reactions of the 
Church to external, societal changes, the authors provide important insight into the 
Church’s relationship to politics, economics, women, youth, and music. 

Among other topics, Lincoln and Mamiya discuss the attitude of the clergy toward 
women pastors, the reaction of the Church to the civil rights movement; the attempts of 
the Church to involve young people; the impact of the black consciousness movement 
and Black Liberation Theology and clergy, and trends that will define the Black Church 
well into the next century. 

This study is complete with a comprehensive bibliography of literature on the black 
experience in religion. Funding for the ten-year survey was made possible by the Lilly 
Endowment and the Ford Foundation. The particular cultural and historical context of the 
United States has created a unique experience for African-American Christians, resulting 


in certain dialectical tensions that prevent a simplified analysis of such a diverse body of 
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believers. From the climate of several centuries of slavery, the period of Jim Crow 
segregation, and the Civil Rights movement, an indigenous African American culture 
emerged joining elements from Africa, Europe, and the United States to express a multi- 
dimensional witness to the nation and world. The impetus for black spiritual and 
ecclesiastical independence was not initially grounded in religious doctrine or polity, but 
rather in the reaction to segregation in the churches and inconsistencies between the 
teaching and expression of the Christian faith. Many black slaves became Christians as a 
result of the Second Great Awakening, which began in the frontier states, and then spread 
to southern plantations through circuit riders and clerical itinerants. Other than the family, 
the Black Church existed at this time as one of the main social institutions for African 
Americans, and thus assumed significant roles and burdens that distinguished it from 
other American churches. The rural church not only provided "the womb" for many of 
the distinctive features of the "black folk" religious experience (styles of preaching, 
shouting and falling out, spirituals and gospel music, and enthusiastic antiphonal 
audience responses), but also helped blacks survive the dehumanization of slavery by 
providing an economic and educational uplift after the Civil War, and by serving as 
major political centers for slave rebellions, civil rights protests, and the mobilization of 
the black vote. Such a holistic view of ministry stands out as a major historical strand that 
traces back to the communalism of the African heritage and to the attempts of slaves to 
help each other survive the plantation system. Black churches played a dominant role in 
establishing the black self-help tradition and eventually assumed the task of helping black 
people internalize the ethic of economic rationality that would lead to economic mobility. 


Despite the Black Church's legacy of mutual aid and support, the process of urbanization 
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accelerated the late nineteenth and early twentieth century phenomenon of a gradual 
separation of the Black Church from its traditional spheres of influence in politics, 
education, economics, and culture, and during the six decades from 1920 to 1980 close to 
one-third of the black population emerged as a viable middle class, internalizing major 
American middle-class values of individualism, privacy, pragmatism, conspicuous 
consumption, and upward mobility. While urbanization introduced a greater 
differentiation of social class and pluralism into the African American community, a 
collective double-consciousness emerged for a subculture desiring to become a part of the 
American political mainstream while at the same time desiring to guard its independence 
as a historically religious community. Amidst such tensions, the Black Church in 
America faces the 21st century with both great opportunities and certain challenges. The 
Church is widely regarded as one of the greatest institutions developed by blacks on 
American soil, and has historically held the black population together in unity by 
influencing and molding their thought and life more than most other agencies (p. 92). 
While many black Americans have benefited from the Church's legacy in society, the 
question remains as to whether or not the community as a whole will assume their 
prophetic mandate and role in bringing into being a transformed society that judges its 
citizens not according to their color of skin but rather by their content of character. 
Carter G. Woodson, The Mis-Education of the Negro, Woodson the African- 
American historian and educator, was the founder of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History.'' History shows that it does not matter who is in power for those 


who have learned to do for themselves and those who have to depend solely on others 
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never obtain any more rights or privileges in the end than they did in the beginning. This 
book helped this writer because it serves as a rule of thumb for success in life. The one 
who is motivated by self-determination from deep within will discover hard work pays 
off. It teaches the lesson that networking and collaboration are good, but one must learn 
to stand on your own feet. This information was beneficial in the success of my project of 
teaching financial literacy classes to youth. The success in changing the economic 
mindset of a youth is to make them aware of the greatness and inherent worth placed 
within by God. Each of them have the possibly of succeeding in life if they choose to 
succeed. The handling of money and financial responsibility is a major requirement in 
life and an appropriate understanding of money will determine whether youth survive 
within a consumer driven culture. 

David J. Pleins, in his book, “The social visions of the Hebrew Bible: a 
theological introduction, is an excellent source for this writer because the author works 
within a cogent analysis of the social context of the writings of ancient Israel within 
literary and culture milieu.’ Pleins ties together the disparate literature of the Hebrew 
Bible and demonstrates a greater unity of purpose and social agenda. This volume 
provides a foundation for comparisons with the modern concerns over social ethics. He 
uncovers the social visions of the Hebrew Bible. He examines the biblical statements 
about social ethics within the framework provided by Israel's social institutions, the social 
location if its actors, and historical struggles for power and survival that are reflected in 


the transmission of the texts. It reveals the rich Mosaic of social vision in ancient Israel. 
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Gil Chapman and Ann, Adam Clayton Powell: Saint or Sinner? Although Adam 
Clayton Powell, Sr.’s early life consisted of heavy drinking, bar fights, and gambling he 
would eventually become the pastor of the largest African-American church in New 
York. Powell is a textbook example of what can happen when an individual’s mind-set 
changes. While in Harlem he saw the greatest opportunity to address the population about 
which he cared. Adam Clayton Powell, Sr., established a social education program by the 
mid-1930. Powell built the first community recreation center in Harlem. The church grew 
to more than 14,000 members because of his determination to address the needs of his 
community. While pastoring the Abyssinian Baptist Church, Powell, Jr. was successful in 
using his church as a vehicle to empower the Harlem community. This empowerment 
occurred as a result of his ability to develop and collaborate with other community 
organizations. His economic capacity was particularly during confrontations with 
systemic structures that oppressed and dehumanized the Harlem neighborhood. 

John F. Kavanaugh, in his book, Following Christ in a Consumer Society: The 
Spirituality of Cultural Resistance. Kavanaugh does an excellent job to raise the 
consciousness of readers on how humanity is trapped in a consumer culture, which seeks 
to satisfy a spiritual thirst with material things.'? His solution for this confusion in this 
culture is a genuine return to Christ. This book helped this writer because it shows that 
faith in Jesus Christ can serve as a catalyst for change within culture. 

Walter Malone, Jr. Chicago, From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church 
and Community Economics Empowerment. This author was impressed with this book 
because it addresses economic empowerment and wholeness as relevant to being created 
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in the image of God. He raises the question why do most churches erect buildings in 
dilapidated neighborhoods without ever seeking to improve the conditions and 
appearances in those neighborhoods?" Dr. Malone helped me to relate to the youth and 
make the distinction between non-liberation churches versus the liberation. This writer 
shared the purpose for choosing to work with youth, which is consistent with the mission 
of New Generation Baptist Church to educate, raise awareness, and to become financially 
independent. God wants the whole person so they can function spiritually, physically, 
mentally, emotionally, socially, and economically. With this distinction in mind, it is not 
difficult to understand a healthy pew equals a healthy church, a healthy family, and 


ultimately a healthy community. 


'4 Walter Malone, Jr., From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


Many youth within the African American culture have acquired a destructive 
economic mindset. In other words, they have developed unhealthy moral and spiritual 
values and an inappropriate appreciation for the use of money. Their lack of a true sense 
of their self-worth, the relentless assault of a consumer-driven marketing industry, and 
the failure of society to teach principles of good financial stewardship have led them to 
exhibit irresponsible attitudes and practices regarding finances. The result is an economic 
mindset that hinders them from gaining financial wealth and independence and keeps 
them mired in the notion that their self-worth is defined by material possessions. Instead 
of being an asset to society, they become parasitic. If today’s youth are to realize their 
potential as productive citizens and good stewards of all that God has given them, this 
destructive economic mindset must be changed. Substantial historical, biblical, and 
theological perspectives support the need for and the feasibility of change occurring as a 
result of the teachings and other activities of the biblically based collaborative teaching 


model proposed in this project. 


The Historical Perspective of Economics and Culture 


In order to give historical grounding to this project, this writer will identify some 


of the major characteristics of culture, trace the development of money and economic 
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concerns historically, survey the relationship between culture and the church as presented 
by five notedscholars, and describe four successful models of economic empowerment 
ministries in African American communities. 

Kathryn Tanner, in her book Theories of Culture: A New Agenda for Theology, 
defines culture as “the artificial secondary environment that human beings superimpose 
on nature.”! It comprises language, habits, ideas, beliefs, customs and social 
organizations. Culture can also be understood as the anthropological existence of groups 
networking and living together as a people of the same social, economic, political, and 
religious milieu who transmit values from one generation to another. In yet another sense, 
culture refers to the process of individual education and refinement, order and 
government. Education and refinement is key to determining how people respond to 
various circumstances — responsibly or irresponsibly.” 

One aspect of culture in which the church has been integrally involved is 
economics, the central topic for this paper. Economics comes from the Greek 
“oikonomos,” meaning to manage a household, family, community, or a city. Economics 
is one of several major elements that should be examined in any attempt to understand, 
modify, and influence a specific cultural context. 

When one hears the term “economics,” the word “money” comes to mind almost 
immediately. From ancient times, money has been one of the determinants in the culture 
used to assess the economic well being of family, community, city, and/or nation. 


Technically, money is defined not just as standard pieces of gold, silver, copper, etc. or 
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paper notes stamped by government authority, but also as a commodity used as a medium 
of exchange or a designation of value. Commodity can refer to metals in the form of wire, 
rings, ingots, or lumps; to cattle and other animals; to minerals such as salt, sugar, etc.; to 
goods and services; to coinage and paper representation of a designated value.’ 

The earliest biblical reference to money can be found in the book of Genesis. 
Joseph, collected all the money that was to be found in Egypt and Canaan in 
payment for the grain they were buying, and he brought it to Pharaoh’s palace. When the 
money of the people of Egypt and Canaan was gone, all Egypt came to Joseph and said, 

“Give us food. Why should we die before your eyes? Our money is used up.” “Then 
bring your livestock,” said Joseph. “I will sell you food in exchange for your livestock, 
since your money is gone.” So they brought their livestock to Joseph, and he gave them 
food in exchange for their horses, their sheep and goats, their cattle and donkeys. And he 
brought them through that year with food in exchange for all their livestock.” (Genesis 
47:14-17 RSV) 

This passage is an excellent example of the role money plays in a given cultural 
context. It shows how “money” in its broadest sense — coinage, paper, and commodities — 
is used to procure life’s essentials. The rest of chapter 47 details how Joseph developed 
an economic plan using money, land and the various goods and services of the Israelite 
people to literally save their lives. 

From this point forward matters related to economics can be found throughout 
biblical history. Richard Horsley states that a “distinctively covenantal concern for 


economic rights and mutually supportive and cooperative community runs strongly 
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throughout the Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Gospels, and the Letters of Paul.’ He cites 
the numerous laws and teachings on such topics as prohibiting interest on loans, 
cancellation of debts, tithes and offerings, and economic exploitation of the people by 
governing officials. Economic teachings are prevalent in the ministry of Jesus. The 
model prayer Jesus gave his disciples focused on the most basic needs of the people — 
enough food to stay alive and freedom from escalating debt. Horsley reminds us “Jesus 
focuses on the institutions, power relations, and exploitative practices that leave the 
people poor, in debt, and hungry. His concerns run the whole gamut of economic 


»> No doubt Jesus would 


relations in Galilee and Judea under Roman imperial rule. 
approve a similar agenda for the Church today. 

Another influential person in the area of money and economics is Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great) 742-814. Through his foreign conquests and internal reforms, 
Charlemagne sought to bring unity of government and faith to Western Europe during the 
critical period in the history of civilization known as the Middle Ages. His achievements 
in the area of economics were many. He established laws that governed agriculture, 
industry, finance, education, and religion as well as for government and morals. He 
protected the peasantry, included property owners in governing local districts, and 
remedied such wrongs among local officials as extortion, bribery, nepotism, and 
exploitation. He stabilized currency, provided relief for the poor, taxed nobles to pay for 


costs, and protected the Church, the poor, and wards and widows from abusive practices. 


As head of the Holy Roman Empire, he brought “prestige, sanctity, and stability” to an 
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era that had been fraught with violence and destruction. Because of Charlemagne’s 
influence, the Church became a powerful “instrument of education and governmen ie 

Although prior to his reign most business in the region had been conducted 
through bartering, the concept of money had existed for a long time. Charlemagne coined 
silver money, which he used to support markets and otherwise build up trade and the 
economy. He believed strongly in the arts, the value of education, especially an educated 
laity. By gathering scholars and educating select boys, Charlemagne improved the 
education and culture of the kingdom. After the breakup of Charlemagne’s empire there 
emerged something like the Europe we know today. Without a doubt, Charlemagne’s 
efforts to establish a strong educational system and a stable economy are major 
contributions to history.’ 

One historical phenomenon that has influenced attitudes and behaviors regarding 
economic matters is that people have been forced to make choices about the place of 
money in their lives. Early in the Middle Ages, about 865, citizens had to choose whether 
God or money would have their loyalty. During the Roman Empire period, people were 
not given a choice. Absolute loyalty to the emperor was required, or death was 
inevitable.® In modern times, money has become more important than God for many 
people. Whereas the early functions of money were to be “a medium of exchange, a store 


of value, or a unit of account,” today it is also frequently used as a standard of deferred 
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payment. This later function has created a climate in which the handling of money can 
create problems for individuals, businesses, and even countries.” 

A second way of looking at the function of money is as a commodity to be spent 
or saved. The idea of saving money is often equated with the concept of thriftiness. 
David Tucker’s unique history, The Decline of the Thrift in America: Our Cultural Shift 
from Saving to Spending studies the concept of thrift as a driving cultural and economic 
force in America. From the beginning of our nation’s history, which was characterized by 
Puritan and Protestant work ethics, through the 1950s, thrift was considered an important 
virtue, both with regard to the moral fiber of the country and as a support for its 
continuing economic well-being. In the past few decades, however, a new ideal of 
spending and consumption undercut the old morality, until by the end of the Eisenhower 
era thrift had become an outmoded concept. The direct result of this has been a declining 
savings rate and enormous budget deficit, Tucker argues that have this phenomenon 
placed America on a road of economic decline.'° Ultimately people do not know how to 
relate to money in the name of God because money has become a God. 

A final economic concept to consider in this selective historic overview is 
capitalism, the socio-economic system that characterizes our country today. The primary 
motive in a capitalist society is profit rather than the mere satisfaction of people’s needs. 
In their book, Modern Perspectives on the Gold Standard, Tamin Bayoumi, Barry 
Eichengreen and Mark Taylor professors of economics at Columbia University, argue 


that the instability of the current exchange rate is due to the operation of the gold standard 
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in the years prior to 1914."! Taylor feels that the economic crises that exist today are the 
result of a number of factors of economic life in today’s world of open international 
capital markets; yet, this was not always the case. For more than a third of a century 
prior to 1914, the gold standard reconciled open financial markets with stable exchange 
rates among the currencies of the major industrial countries. Modern Perspectives on the 
Gold Standard explores how that system worked. The result is an overview of the 
classical gold standard, a survey of the relevant applied research in international 
macroeconomics, and a demonstration of how the past can help to inform the present. oe 

Capitalism has become a way if life for Americans, for America has become a 
country where a free market determines production, distribution, and the price of goods 
and services. Our economy is governed largely by supply and demand and is 
characterized chiefly by competition. Two classes exist, as far as the economy is 
concerned. The first is a capitalist class in which earnings are based on what one makes 
or produces. The second is the working class in which one works for wages." 

A significant question, then, is how to deal with a changing economic landscape 
in a positive and productive manner. Noted scholar and author, Rabbi Daniel Lapin, 
presents the heart of Jewish teaching about economics and the proper place of money. 
His concepts are steeped in the ancient teachings of the Torah; yet, they are relevant to 
the world in which we live. In his best- selling book, Thou Shalt Prosper: Ten 


Commandments for Making Money, Rabbi Lapin outlines ten fundamental 
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“commandments” relating to business and money. This book explores the economic and 
philosophic vision of business that has been part of the Jewish culture for centuries. 
Rabbi Lapin explains the essence of each “commandment” and shows how to use this 
knowledge to prosper financially. What is most noteworthy about Rabbi Lapin is his 
ability to exact life principles from the Bible and transmit them in an entertaining and 
scholarly manner. He proves that it is impractical not to use those lessons to bring 
ancient, timeless wisdom to contemporary problems. This unique approach provides an 
organized, supremely useful view of the world, combining common sense and 
unexpected, even startling insight. 


The Ten principles espoused by Rabbi Lapin are: 


1. Believe in the dignity and morality of business. 

2. Extend the network of your connectedness. 

3. Get to know yourself. 

4. Don’t pursue perfection. 

5. Lead consistently and constantly. 

6. Change the changeable while clinging to the unchangeable. 
7. Learn to foretell the future. 

8. Know your money. 

9. Give money away. 


10. Never retire. '* 


The ups and downs of the economy prove the principle that the more things 


change, the greater the need for ideas that never change. There is no better source for 


4 Rabbi Daniel Lapin, Thou Shalt Prosper: Ten Commandments for Making Money (Hoboken, 
NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2002), 177. 
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both practical and spiritual financial wisdom than the time-tested knowledge found in the 
ancient Jewish faith and culture. By blending contemporary business stories and his own 

business experiences with the wisdom of the Torah and the Talmudic prescription, Rabbi 

Lapin suggests engaging and accessible action steps that can lead immediately to the path 
to prosperity.'° 

Youth of today face a unique and vicious challenge in which advertisers place 
commodities on the market and purposely entice youth to spend money. Since money is 
not grounded in any particular structure, it is given its value by young people’s 
perception of it. Consequently they feel they are what they buy. As a result their 
consciousness gives money value. That raises the question who controls our 
consciousness about the value of money? It is culture that gives youth a consciousness 
about the value of money. So who controls culture? It seems that advertising and 
marketing control the culture. 

The marketing industry has developed a culture, which unconsciously guides 
most Americans their entire life, and they never grow up. The collaborative economic 
model this writer seeks to develop is a meta-analysis of culture and capitalism. Youth 
who understand how culture works will enjoy success within a capitalist society, which is 
a land of opportunity. Capitalism lends itself to youth being compensated according to 
what they can produce. Therefore, it is essential for youth to understand how to handle 
money, learn its value and gain an appropriate appreciation for it. 

Clotarire Rapaille in his book, The Culture Code, defines the “culture code” as 


“the unconscious meaning we apply to any given thing — a car, a type of food, a 


1ST apin, Thou Shalt Prosper, 17. 
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relationship, even a country—via the culture in which we are raised.'° The American 
culture and its influences on the adolescent years are devastating to say the least. 
Adolescence is a time of confusion and contradictions. New discoveries are promising 
one day and disappointing the next. Today’s adolescents have inherited a culture that is 
riddled with social and cultural dynamics that are contrary to a holistic lifestyle. 

Rapaille states that the positive dimension to counter culture concerning 
economics and self-esteem is that there must be a single, interconnected economy of the 
kind that we might find in the Jewish community where it is a matter of common or 
mutual awareness that everybody is concerned about the same dimensions of psychology 
and behavior, that everyone endorses the same ideas of performance in those dimensions, 
and that everyone is in position to form an estimate of the performance of every other. 
But the suggestion is entirely misplaced so far as the contemporary world is concerned. '” 
More plausible, more effective ways of countering the negative impact of culture codes 
must be identified. 

In his book, Prophetic Fragments, Cornel West calls attention to the integral and 
broad aspects of what he calls “the Prophetic Christian as Organic Intellectual.” This 
notion of “Organic Intellectual” provides an excellent opportunity for African-Americans 
to make an impact upon culture through counter cultural efforts. A bold stance is needed 
to speak against radio and television programming that diminishes the influences of the 
family and the church. Music serves as the central influence regarding values and 


sensibilities for a large number of African American youth. Since little of this music is 


"© Clotaire Rapaille, The Culture Code: An Ingenious Way to Understand Why People Around the 
World Live and Buy as They Do (New York: Broadway, 2007), 5. 
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spiritually inspiring, African-Americans have fewer and fewer spiritual resources to serve 
them in periods of crisis. With the invasion of drugs in the African-American community, 
a new subculture among African-Americans youth has emerged which thrives on 
criminal behavior and survives on hopelessness. '* 

These manifestations of culture call into question what the Church is doing for the 
community. Ceremonial practices are both inadequate and irrelevant to the church’s 
viability today. Such was the position of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. and the prophet 
Amos as revealed in scripture: “JI hate, I despise your feast days, and I will not smell in 
your solemn assemblies. Though ye offer burnt offerings and your meat offering, I will 
not accept them. Neither will I regard the peace offering of your fat beasts. Take thou 
away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy viols, but let 
justice run as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” (Amos 5:21-24 RSV). 

West also points out that Jesus preached a radical, liberation gospel. The good news to 
humanity should be about liberation of the disenfranchised. 

Further, West is adamant about two points which would increase the visibility of 
the prophetic African-American church so that it can play a crucial role in the prevailing 
crisis in society. First, it can move toward more sophisticated social analyses of the 
economic depression in African-American communities. Such analyses should highlight 
the corporate stranglehold on the economy that limits the capacity of local, state, and 
federal government to address the basic needs of poor people and the public interest of 
the common people. Second, prophetic religious people can push African-American 
politicians beyond their inconsiderate allegiance to the Democratic Party and project a 


more independent African-American politics. According to West, there exists in our 


'8 Cornel West, Prophetic Fragments (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1988), 4. 
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culture today, a “spiritual crisis that cannot go unheeded; for there can be no economic 
empowerment or political struggle without spiritual capital. '° 

Dr. Mack King Carter, eminent preacher and author, builds a strong case for a 
return to Black Nationalism as a means of countering culture and racism. In his book, A 
Quest for Freedom: An African America Odyssey, Carter states that Black Nationalism 
does not mean moving back to Africa, nor settling all African Americans in designated 
southern states, nor issuing a call to overthrow the United States government, nor 
excluding others who would champion the cause of African Americans. Rather, he 
espouses launching a strategic effort to achieve liberation without forced or voluntary re- 
colonization. Carter admits there will always be a lingering question as to whether such 
liberation is possible without leaving the presence of the oppressor. Still, he reminds us 
that although Moses’ liberation was one of physical separation, Jesus’ liberation was not 
physical; rather it was spiritual and mental, which was an alternative consciousness, or a 
whole new way of life. Carter asserts there must a be a mindset change if African 
Americans are going to survive in the 21* century.”° 

In the classic text, Christ and Culture, philosopher-theologian H. Richard Niebuhr 
raises a basic ethical question of the Christian faith: “How is Christ relevant to the world 
in which we live now?” He also asks a related question: “How do Christ’s followers 


understand their own place in the world?” Niebuhr answers both questions by describing 


various understandings of Christ various understandings of Christ "against," "of," and 


'° West, Prophetic Fragments, 37. 


?° Mack King Carter, A Quest for Freedom: An African American Odyssey (Winter Park: FL, 
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"above" culture, as well as Christ "transforming" culture, and Christ in "paradoxical" 


relation to it. A summary statement about each of the five models follows: 


Christ Against Culture: 
The new people and the new world uncompromisingly affirm the sole authority of 


Christ over Christians and resolutely reject culture’s claims to loyalty. Whether 
grace or law is emphasized as the essence of the Christian life, in any case it is life 
in a new and separated community. 


The Christ of Culture: 

When the issue in life is so conceived, it is almost inevitable that Jesus Christ 
should be approached and understood as a great leader of spiritual, cultural cause, 
of man’s struggle to subdue nature, and of his aspirations to transcend it. One 
cannot doubt that the articulation of Jesus Christ has contributed greatly in history 
to the extension of his power over men. 


Christ Above Culture: 

The great majority movement in Christianity, which we may call the church of the 
center, has refused to take either the position of the anti-cultural radicals or that of 
the accommodators of Christ and culture. For the fundamental issue does not lie 
between Christ and the world, important as that issue is, but between God and 
man. 


Christ and the Culture Paradox: 

Efforts to synthesize Christ and culture have been subject to sharp attacks 
throughout Christian history. Radicals have protested that these attempts are 
disguised versions of cultural accommodations of the rigorous gospel, and that 
they broaden the narrow way of life into an easy highway. The conflict is between 
God and man, or better—since the dualist is an existential thinker—between God 
and us; the issue lies between the righteousness of God and the righteousness of 
self. 


Christ the Transformer of Culture: 

The Gospel of Matthew, and the Letter of James through Paul’s epistles to the 
Fourth Gospel, or proceeds from Tertullian, the Gnostics, and Clement to 
Augustine, or from Tolstoy, Ritschl, and Kierkegaard to F.D. Maurice. The men 
who offer Christ and culture evidently belong to the great central tradition of the 
church. Though they hold fast to the radical distinction between God’s work in 
Christ and man’s work in culture, they do not take the road of exclusive 
Christianity into isolation from civilization, or reject its intuitions with Tolstoyan 
bitterness. 
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Niebuhr sides with the Christ as Transformer of the Culture model as the most relevant 
for the 21" century.”! 

Though expressed in different terms, each of the scholars previously cited — 
Lapin, West, King, Carter, Niebuhr follow in the historic traditions regarding the value of 
economic empowerment as seen in the ancient Hebrew scriptures of the Torah and the 
prophets, in the teachings of Jesus, and in the development of capitalism. Further, they 
would unequivocally endorse economic empowerment as a means of liberation, of self- 
affirmation, self-determination, and realizing our potential of Jnago Dei. Numerous 
models of efforts to achieve these goals exist. Following are four examples of successful 


economic empowerment ministries in African American communities. 


Historical Models of Economic Empowerment 


The concept of economic empowerment has long been an integral part of the 
progressive ministry of some African-American churches. Dr. Walter Malone in his 
book, From Holy Power to Holy Profits, makes a clear distinction between non-liberation 
Africa-American churches and liberation African-American churches. According to 
Malone, non-liberation churches are “sanctuary-bound.” They fail to see God’s activity in 
all aspects of life. The liberation African-American Church, on the other hand, is 
committed to delivering individuals from personal sin and societal injustices. Malone 
further states, the liberation Church uses the expression “holistic ministry” because it 


seeks to minister to people spiritually, physically, mentally, emotionally, socially, and 


21 4 Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper & Row, 1951), 45, 101, 116, 149, 
190. 
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economically. The liberation church understands that there cannot be a sense of spiritual 
wholeness in the community without economic empowerment.” 

Changing the economic mindset of youth is of importance for the liberation and 
the survival of a generation that will give leadership to our country. The study of 
economics reveals an overspent culture living on the edge and the negative impact of this 
on the youth of this culture. If the economic mindset of youth is going to be changed, the 
Church must become active participants in the change process. For more than 50 years, 
some African American churches have embraced the liberation model in fostering 
programs designed to achieve economic empowerment in their communities. 

A pioneer in leading the church and community in economic programs was the 
Rev. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. who succeeded his father as pastor of the Abyssinian 
Baptist Church in Harlem, New York in 1937. The elder Powell had seized every 
opportunity to improve the Harlem community. As a result, the church grew to more 
than 14,000 members. A zealous proponent of racial pride, education, and hard work, 
Powell, Jr. engaged in a “social gospel” in which he worked aggressively to improve the 
social conditions of the community and its residents. e collaborated with other 
community organizations to confront the systemic conditions that oppressed and 
dehumanized the Harlem neighborhood. 

For example, in the 1940’s, Powell, Jr. challenged the New York City Omnibus 
Company to hire at least 200 African-American chauffeurs and mechanics. The Omnibus 
Company favored employees of Irish descent and no African-American had worked as a 


bus driver. The only jobs that African Americas had were cleaning the garages. This 


*? Walter Malone, From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
Economics Empowerment (Chicago: African American Images, 1994), 8. 
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discrimination was perpetuated by an unwritten agreement between the Omnibus 
Company and the Transport Workers Union to restrict African Americans to menial 
labor. 

Powell’s goal was to affect the cash flow of the bus company by encouraging 
African Americans to refrain from riding the buses. Also, he organized strategic 
demonstrations to picket the downtown office. After a few days of organized pressure, 
the Omnibus Company began to realize the scope of its losses and called for a meeting 
with Powell and the Negro Bus Committee. The bus company acquiesced to the demands 
of the community and signed an agreement to hire 200 African American drivers. To be 
sure, Powell’s ministry was not a solo act; he was able to galvanize the support and 
confidence of diverse community organizations. Gil Chapman makes this point clear: 

Adam Powell did not accomplish these feats single-handed. He had 

help and plenty of it. Negro leaders throughout Harlem flocked to his 

side during these crusades and thousands of people worked day and 

night to achieve these victories. Only the most adamant critic of Adam 

Clayton Powell will deny that without his leadership none of this would 

have been responsible. 

Rev. Dr. Vernon Johns, pastor of the historic Dexter Avenue Baptist Church in 
Montgomery, Alabama, took another approach to social activism by his church. He 
advocated financial expansion as a vital first step to empowerment under the law and in 
the schools. With his strong beliefs, he shocked his upwardly mobile African-American 
congregation by practicing what he preached. Working alongside rural, uneducated black 


sharecroppers, he began bringing them and the produce he helped them grow to the 


congregation for sale on Sunday morning after the service. He opened up a sort of 


?3 Gil Chapman and Ann Chapman, Adam Clayton Powell: Saint or Sinner? (San Diego: 
Publishers Export Company, 1967), 23. 
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farmer’s market stand right outside the church door on elegant Dexter Avenue, in the 
shadow of the statehouse dome. This was of course frowned upon by the affluent 
membership that attended Dexter Avenue. His stand was to support them and show them 
that entrepreneurship was a way to take control of their own destiny, so that they would 
not have to depend on someone else for a handout. He felt that whoever gave the handout 
controlled the destiny, and he wanted to put the economic power back into the hands of 
the individuals. 

Johns passionately preached for full access to public services and education. He 
wanted that access to come immediately. With a deacon board that repeatedly asked him 
to tone it down and slow it up, he was constantly faced with having to choose to do the 
right thing even though he knew that most of his deacons were against his somewhat 
radical beliefs. During his first year when they tangled, he would threaten to quit, and 
would seemingly always have a letter of resignation in his coat pocket to throw down on 
the table. As time passed, his radical ideas and behavior seemed to be ahead of his time. 
His deacons did not change their minds but continued to fight against him. He continued 
carrying his resignation to every meeting and refusing to bend. 

Rev. Vernon Johns was a visionary and an entrepreneur at heart. Because of this, 
he went to great lengths to prove his point as recorded by Jeff Gill: 

For five years he preached political action and economic 
co-operation with his sermons and deeds, selling stock from 
classroom to classroom one week and the next his week, 
waving produce from his own garden, roots still attached to 
prove their origin, bits of dirt scattering across the well-dressed 
front rows and fine carpeting. Finally, he showed up one 
Sunday in coveralls, intending to preach in them, with a cart 
full of watermelons fresh from the market garden. The deacons 


told him to move the cart and get a suit on. Johns threatened 
to quit, and the board shocked him by saying “fine.” His next, 
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and last Sunday in the pulpit, he was asked from the sanctuary 
if he had anything to say about his departure, and his answer 
before stalking away can’t be published in a family paper.” 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. followed Rev. Johns as pastor of Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church in 1954. Working in Montgomery, Alabama and later in Atlanta, 
Georgia, his churches were at the vanguard of liberation gospel. Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr. organized the Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) with the purpose of 
making living conditions better for African Americans as well as securing their civil 
tights. The main civil rights issue at this time was the Montgomery bus boycott where 
Rosa Parks was the central figure. SCLC, led by civic leaders, business owners, and 
clergy, was the solidifying force in uniting the community. According to Clayborne 
Carson in his book on the history of civil rights organizations in the 1960s, King and 
members of SCLC concluded that race in America and the struggle for equality was a 
universal struggle and that the entire economic and social system of America needed 
fundamental restructuring. They believed that inequality between African Americans, 
and Caucasians could be eliminated only if all Americans were guaranteed a decent 
income and the country began to lean towards integrating the economy.” Through 
initiatives that encompassed land ownership, mass food production, education, and black 
entrepreneurship, SCLC, along with African American churches in many southern 
communities, developed programs aimed at self-sufficiency and long-term self- 


empowerment. 


24 Jeff Gill, Rev. Dr. Vernon Johns. http:/knapsack.blogspot.com/2008-01-20-archive.html, 
(accessed March 24,m 2009)., 25. 
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Reverend Leon Sullivan, pastor of the Zion Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, is well known for networking with area churches to transform the lives of 
youth by helping them to develop the skills they need to take advantage of economic 
opportunities. The Opportunities Industrialization Centers movement (OIC) emerged 
directly from the successful networking efforts called “selective patronage.” Founded in 
1970, OIC took individuals with little hope and few prospects and offered them job 
training and instruction in life skills and then helped place them into jobs. At is peak, this 
program was a consortium of four hundred pastors and churches. As a result of this 
incredible economic empowerment program, over 20,000 skilled jobs were provided for 
African-Americans. 

Reverend Sullivan also developed “10-36” plan, a ministry which provided the 
financial resources to solidify the economic strength and initiated African-American 
businesses in African-American neighborhoods. With the “10-36” plan, Reverend 
Sullivan challenged each member of his congregation to save ten dollars a month for 36 
months. The ten dollars for the first 16 months went towards education and scholarship 
for the youth, and the contributions for the last 20 months were used to start business 
ventures in the community. As a result of this prophetic ministry, Zion Baptist Church 
was successful in starting the Zion Non-profit Charitable Trust, the Zion Gardens 
Apartments Complex, and the Progress Plaza Shopping Center, which is the first and 
largest African-American owned and operated shopping complex in the country.” 

This project of changing the Economic Mindset of Youth is both relevant and 


necessary to refocus our youth. The historical models of Vernon Johns, Adam Clayton 


6 OIC Board of Trustees, “Brief History of OIC International” 
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Powell, Sr. and Jr., Martin Luther King, Jr., Leon Sullivan and others attach great 
significance to economic empowerment. Today’s African American youth need to 
reclaim some of the values taught by these socio-economic activists. Instead of making 
the acquisition of material goods the goal of life, youth need to get back to such basic 
economic values as hard work, sobriety, and thriftiness. 

Based on the foregoing historical overview, the African-American church has a 
rich history of social involvement and of fostering self-help and economic empowerment 
efforts in the community. These churches and movements, and countless others like 
them, exemplify progressive models of ministry for the 21* century church to emulate. 

The Biblical Perspective 

Two important scriptural passages provide a solid foundation on which to build 
this ministry project. The first, a Hebrew text from the book of Deuteronomy (6:4-11) 
emphasizes “saturation education” as the means of maintaining the covenantal connection 
with God. The second, the Johannine version of the “Feeding of the Five Thousand,” 
(John 6:5-15) reveals how God uses even a submissive child. 

Deuteronomy, meaning “the second law,” is the fifth and final book of the Torah 
or Pentateuch. It is presented as a speech of Moses given to the Jews in Moab as they 
prepare to cross the Jordan to take possession of Canaan. The influence of Deuteronomy 
can hardly be exaggerated for its perspective provided the criteria by which Israel 
examined and judged itself. Scholars refer to the history of Israel as the “Deuteronomic 
History.” Deuteronomy also represents the first step toward the development of a canon 


of Scripture that would become binding upon the people in matters of faith and practice. 
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In fact, Walter Brueggemann, one of the most highly regarded scholars of the Hebrew 
Bible, describes the book of Deuteronomy as “the theological center of the Old 
Testament.” 

In his commentary on Deuteronomy, Brueggemann identifies three speeches 
presented by Moses that serve as the foundation of the book: Deuteronomy 1:1 — 4:40; 
4:44-29:1; 29:2 — 32:47). He sees the book as representing “a hard-fought consensus in 
Israel about the key claims of Yahwistic faith which converged into a single covenantal 
loyalty that should be decisive in every aspect of Israel’s social relationships.””’ The 
statues and ordinances cover practically every aspect of Israel’s public life: worship, 
politics, economics, family life, and relations with other peoples and nations. 

Princeton Professor, Dennis T. Olson, commends Brueggemann for his emphasis 
on “the material groundedness of Deuteronomy’s concern for the larger public good — 
land, land promises, land temptations, land reception, land management, and ultimately 
land loss.” Olson cites several of the “dialogical polarities” to include a recurring tension 
between a generous mutuality and a harsh authoritarianism (p. 21), conditional covenant 
and unmerited mercy (p. 200), resistance to legalism and yet the need for visible and 
distinctive disciplines in the community of faith (p.159) and the simplicity and yet 
complex ambiguity of living obediently (p.271).”* 

In response to those who would suggest that Deuteronomy is overly harsh and 
largely irrelevant to today’s society, Brueggemann states that this ancient Hebrew text is 


“part of a dynamic and ongoing tradition of reinterpretation of earlier laws and materials. 


27 Walter Brueggemann, Deuteronomy (Abingdon Old Testament Commentaries; Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon, 2001), 21. 
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Thus, Deuteronomy itself implicitly authorizes “a continuing interpretive practice that 
moves always between traditional inheritances and faithful innovation of a covenant 
kind.” 7? In other words, this biblical book contains much that is meaningful for our 
present circumstances. 

The concept of memory is especially key to Deuteronomy 6, which Brueggemann 
analyzes under the heading, “The Threat of Amnesia.” Moses reminds Israel of covenant 
loyalty to Yahweh and that the Torah (the Law) should be decisive in every aspect of 
Israel’s social relationships. He is careful to restate the Torah to each generation in fresh 
and new ways. The tradition of Deuteronomy has the recurrent problem of a generous 
ethic in a community that must maintain itself in the face of threatened disintegration. 
More simply, it must struggle with the difficult issue of who is in and who is out. Israel is 
“in the world” (Canaan) but not “of the world” (Canaanite). For example, the theological 
accent point of this, then, is what is called in Christian theology “ecclesiology,” a sense 
of the community that must always be redefined in terms of its origins, purpose, and 
destiny. The “land” may then be understood as a hope for the promised well being that 
comes to be called “Kingdom of God.” In Deuteronomy Israel is not yet in the land. It is 
on the way there.” 

It takes Moses to insist that this covenant community be responsive to Yahweh, 
and that it understand the terms upon which its future may be viably occupied. Moses 
knows that the future is a gift, but it is a gift that can be readily forfeited. Israel must 
always again choose that future in the form of present-tense obedience. In essence, the 
process of liberation from amnesia is covenant loyalty to Yahweh. 


9 Brueggemann, Deuteronomy, 227. 
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The following portion of Deuteronomy 6 is selected as the teaching model and is 
as relevant today as it was when Moses spoke to the Israelites: 


Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord in one! You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all 
your soul, and with all your might. And these words, which 
I command, you today shall be in your heart; You shall 
teach them diligently to your children, and shall talk of him 
when you sit in your house, when you walk by the way, 
when you lie down, and when you rise up. You shall bind 
them as a sign on your hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between your eyes. You shall write them on the doorposts 
of your house and on your gates, And it shall be, when the 
Lord your God brings you into the land of which He swore 
to your fathers, to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to give you 
large beautiful cities which you did not build, House full of 
all good things, which you did not fill, hewn-out wells 
which you did not dig, vineyards and olive trees which you 
did not plant—when you have eaten and are full. (4-11 
RSV) 


These verses are known in the Jewish tradition as the “Shema,” from the first 
word in the Hebrew text, Shema, which means to “Hear.” (Sometimes also translated as 
to listen). The Shema or Jewish Creed is essentially a restatement of the first 
commandments of the Decalogue in positive form. The Lord alone is sovereign and 
unique; therefore, Israel is to have an exclusive, uncompromising loyalty to the Lord 
only. The imperative to hear is essential to the covenantal understanding of a community 
of faith. Walter Brueggemann states that “In listening, Israel is summoned, commanded, 
and assured by the One with authority who imposes upon Israel a will, purpose, and 
identity other than any it might have taken for itself”?! 

The second commandment of this passage — to love with heart, soul, and might — 
is made to “accent the superlative degree of total commitment to Yahweh.” 
Brueggemann reminds us that the Deuteronomic use of the term “love” does not refer to a 


3! Brueggemann, Deuteronomy, 83. 
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feeling or even an attitude, but to “practical acts of obedience in every sphere of daily 
life.” Moses’ recitation of the commandment to love is reiterated by Jesus as the first 
commandment (Mark 12:29-30). To love God is to be obedient in all respects to the 
purposes of God in the world.” 

The command to hear requires that the teaching, the statutes of the Law be kept 
“in your heart,” that is, at the center of one’s sense of self. And if the Law occupies such 
a pivotal position, it will be effectively transmitted to the children. In order to sustain a 
community of faith, there must always be concern for the coming generation. This 
concern is evident in verses 6-9, in which we find a series of imperatives given: “recite, 
bind, fix, write” (see also Proverbs 6:20-22). Moses proposes that signs and reminders of 
the teachings pervade a child’s entire sphere of living. Today, the principle that precepts 
and teachings be everywhere audible and visible is very much operable in educational 
systems. 2 

Teaching is an important component of life in the Jewish community. In the Old 
Testament scripture in the book of Deuteronomy 6:4-11, Moses encouraged the leader of 
the family to teach their children. Teaching the children makes imprints on their minds, 
heart and souls, so that they are less apt to forget while growing up. According to Walter 
Brueggemann, teaching was imperative so that the threat of amnesia would be lessened. 
He terms the methodology described in this passage “saturation education.” This 


immersion in the Law would remind the youth that their loyalty to the covenant 


* Brueggemann, Deuteronomy, 84. 
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community is imperative.** The command to teach your children was a central 
understanding and vision of an intergenerational community of a covenant people. It was 
for this reason the author of Deuteronomy wanted it to be clear with a series of guiding 
principles in verses 6-9: “recite, bind, fix and write.” These guiding principles or 
“imperatives” as Brueggemann calls them are repeated in the book of Proverbs. The 
author of Deuteronomy wanted to be absolutely clear of the hearer’s responsibility. It 
was to adhere to the covenant with Yahweh through strict obedience to the Law. The 
imperatives set forth help to guide individuals, including children and youth in the right 
direction and set them up so they are able to maintain their covenant commitment to 


Yahweh. *> 


The pertinent New Testament scripture is the familiar story of the feeding of the 
5,000, generally categorized as one of the miracles performed by Jesus. Holman’s Bible 
Dictionary defines a miracle as “an event, which unmistakably involves an immediate 
and powerful action of God designed to reveal His character or purpose.” © The gospel 
writers variously refer to miracles as signs, wonders, works, mighty works, and powers. 
Regardless of the term used, they point out the writer’s sense of God’s pervasive activity 


in nature and history. 


The feeding of the 5,000 is the only miracle recorded by all four gospel writers, 
Matthew 14:13-21, Mark 6:31-44, Luke 9:10 -17, John 6:5-15. Each retelling varies in 


detail. John’s account, for example, tells us that the loaves were of barley bread and that 


4 Brueggemann, Deuteronomy, 84-85. 
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they were obtained from a “lad” or little boy. Each writer also brings to mind various 
themes and images from the ancient Hebrew texts — survival of a community, liberation 
and freedom, promise and new life, faith and love. The texts take us forward to a fuller 
understanding of Jesus: (1) Jesus cares for us; (2) Jesus is God; (3) Jesus is the Messiah. 
We gain this knowledge by observing what Jesus does. He feeds a multitude of hungry 
people — satisfying their need for both physical and spiritual food. This miracle story is 
also tied to the teaching activity of Jesus, thus providing us with a model for imparting 
information to others. Jesus spent a great deal of time during his three-year ministry on 


earth training and preparing his disciples to continue his work. 


The Johannine pericope (John 6:1-15) was chosen as the most pertinent scriptural 
grounding for this project proposal. When Jesus sees the great numbers gathered to hear 
his teachings, he tests the disciple, Phillip to see if he can identify a means for feeding 
them. Phillip is at a loss for solving the problem, primarily because he is shortsighted. 
He focuses on the traditional way of acquiring food — by purchasing it—and determines 
that approach is not feasible. Fortunately, Andrew looks for another way — he inquires of 
the crowd, if anyone has food. Although he locates a lad with a small lunch, Andrew 
concludes that the meager fare is inadequate for such a massive crowd. Apparently the 
lad is willing to part with his lunch so that others might be fed. He watches as Jesus takes 
first the bread and then the fish, gives thanks for them, and distributes them to all who 
were there. To his surprise, not only is everyone fed sufficiently, but also there is a 
surplus. This story teaches several lessons: (1) there is nothing too small or too 
insignificant to be used by God; (2) Jesus will multiply our resources when we offer them 


to him; (3) the needs of the community supercede those of the individual; (4) God will 
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provide “far more than all we can ask or imagine” (Ephesians 3:20,b); and (5) God wants 
to take you beyond what you can imagine, think. These concepts from John’s telling of 
the feeding of the 5,000 are relevant for the teaching and practice of sound economic 


principles in our world today.°” 


This passage also makes two useful points in regards to the lad. Obviously he had 
been reared in a home in which his parents had dutifully exercised the Shema. His 
unselfish act of giving up his lunch can be seen as an act of unconditional love. We can 
assume the boy asked no questions as he willingly relinquished the meager lunch for a 
purpose he did not understand. He probably had heard the commandment repeatedly, so 
that it was etched in his memory and initiated an automatic positive response. In turning 
over the only physical sustenance that he had, this lad drew upon the spiritual sustenance 
his parents had provided. He not only acknowledged God as the only Lord of his life, but 


his unwavering commitment to the Lord, his God. 


Secondly, the lad demonstrates the biblical concept of submission, rather than 
simple obedience. God’s Word uses two distinctive Greek words, one of obedience and 
the other for submission, when referring to the function of various subordinates. The 
Greek word “Hupakouo” is normally used in Scripture for obedience. It literally means, 
“under the hearing of commands.” A biblical command for obedience is often followed 
by a promise of blessing to the subject who complies, or with a warning of negative 
consequences for noncompliance. The subordinate has no alternative except to obey or 


risk being punished. 


37 FF, Bruce, The Gospel of John (Grand Rapids, MI, 1983), 142-145. 
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The second Greek word used in the Bible when referring to the function of 
subordinates is “Hupotasso” which means submission. Technically, submission means 
“under placement or position, status or rank.” This word is used in Scriptures to refer the 
positions and attitudes of persons under the authority of government or other persons who 
hold status or position. The biblical definition of submission includes the willing and 
positive response of a subordinate to his rightful authority. The submissive subject 
“consciously and freely yields” his or her own will to the will of the authority.°® The lad 


in this story consciously chose to yield his will to the will of his authority. 


Without a doubt, the local church and community minded organizations are the 
best resources for initiating ministry projects that teach personal accountability and 
economic literacy — both concepts inherent in the selected passages of Scripture. The 
Book of Deuteronomy contains the teaching mandate given by Yahweh that can lead to 
the development of sound moral and economic principles. When youth adhere to the 
lessons taught and learn how to become good stewards of their financial resources, they 


become a greater blessing to their families, church, and communities. 


The Theological Perspective 


Black liberation theology offers an excellent opportunity for the implementation 
of a collaborative model that can free African American youth from economic bondage. 
According to James H. Cone, Christian theology is a theology of liberation —‘“a rational 


study of the being of God in the world in light of the existential situation of an oppressed 


38 Foundation for Biblical Research, Greek Word Study, 2001. 
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community, relating the forces of liberation to the essence of the gospel, which is Jesus 
Christ.”°? Black consciousness and the black experience of oppression are essential 
elements of black liberation theology, such that its goal is to eradicate victimization from 
oppression. Such liberation involves empowerment, self-affirmation, and self- 
determination. Liberation theology, then, is one way to counter the consumer culture 
because of its emphasis on validating the inherent worth of youth and it emphasis on the 
role of the Black church in the change process. 

In his groundbreaking book, Black Theology and Black Power, James Cone 
articulates what it means to be Christian (represented by Martin Luther King Jr., whom 
he considers American history's greatest theologian) and black (represented by Malcolm 
X, whom Cone considers a great "cultural revolutionary"). A collection of Cone's most 
influential essays, this book is an outstanding introduction to his thought. "White 
theology" receives severe criticism, for example, for its centuries of focusing attention on 
the abstract "problem of evil" while never acknowledging the concrete historical evil of 
white racism. But Cone, an equal-opportunity prophet, also pulls no punches in naming 
the failings of the black church. Indeed, one of the ironies of Cone's career is that the 
black church itself has by and large skirted the more radical implications both theological 
and political of black theology. These pages do not give little hint of that, nor do they 
address the problems that the collapse of Marxism and the rise of the black middle class 
have created for Cone's facile, and incessant, use of such terms as "oppressors" and 
"oppressed." The book, however, provides stunning and vital insights into American 


realities and the possibilities for American theology. If some of the early essays seem 


° James H. Cone, Black Theology and Black Power (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 54. 
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tame now in comparison to the controversy they originally generated, that is simply a 
tribute to Cone's influence.”” 

Liberation theology is in stark contrast to the consumer culture and the “consumer 
Church,” which seek to bring wholesale blessings to its believers as if some magic wand 
can be waved and their problems will go away. Proponents of liberation theology propose 
an aggressive approach to combating societal ills, such that Christianity becomes real for 
blacks. They explain Christianity as a matter of liberation here and now, rather than in an 
afterlife. James Cone based much of his liberationist theology on God’s role in the 
deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian bondage. For Cone, The God of the Old 
Testament was always concerned about “the lack of social, economic, and political 
justice for those who are poor and unwanted in society.” This same God, according to 
Cone, is convinced of the need to eliminate oppression and liberate African Americans 
from social, political, economic, and religious bondage.” 

Cone also asserts that the core of the Gospels is Jesus’ identification with the poor 
and oppressed. He cites the Gospel of Luke in support of this belief: “the blind receive 
their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the good news preached to them” (Luke 7:22). In Christ, Cone argues, 
“God enters human affairs and takes sides with the oppressed. Their suffering becomes 
his, their despair, divine despair.” In another of his early works, Cone reinforces the 
notion of God’s involvement in alleviating oppression: “By electing Israelite slaves as the 


people of God and by becoming the Oppressed One in Jesus Christ, the human race is 


© James Cone, 57. 


‘1 James Cone, 63. 
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made to understand that God is known where human beings experience humiliation and 
suffering.” 

It is precisely because of divine activity in proclaiming liberty and justice in the 
world that Cone believes the African American church must be involved in seeking to 
change the oppressive conditions of its people. Cone’s theology was greatly influenced 
by the activism of Martin Luther King, Jr. and Malcolm X, both of whom in their own 
ways espoused a “revolutionary” approach to dealing with conditions in society. 

George Barna in a breath taking perspective says that believers have to move with 
the “ revolutionary” shift. World-renowned pollster George Barna has the numbers, and 
they indicate a revolution is already taking place within the Church, one that will impact 
every believer in America. Committed, born-again Christians are exiting the established 
church in massive numbers. Why are they leaving? Where are they going? And what 
does this mean for the future of the Church? Using years' worth of research data, and 
adhering to an unwavering biblical perspective, Barna predicts how this revolution will 
impact the organized church, how Christ's body of believers should react, and how 
individuals who are considering leaving (or those who have already left) can respond. For 
leaders working for positive change in the church and for believers struggling to find a 
spiritual community and worship experience that resonates, Revolution is here. Are you 
ready?” 

A Revolution is a fundamental change repudiating apathetic systems and practices 


of the Christian faith and introducing a wholesale shift in how faith is understood, 


” James Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 20" anniversary ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1990), 7. 


* Barna., 50. 
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integrated and influences the world. It represents a paradigm shift in the way a person 
views and interacts with his or her world. Barna believes the church is about to see the 
biggest Revolution of our time. For thousands of years, Christians have been inventing 
church, but neglecting to be the church Christ commissioned. Droves of committed 
believers are foregoing Sunday mornings to live a 24/7 faith unfettered by the clutter and 
bureaucracy within the church walls. In stark contrast to both the stuffy, mechanical 
religiosity sometimes found in the established church and the feel-good, invent-your-own 
spirituality, the Revolution is casting off anything that hinders a full, vibrant life of 
discipleship to Christ. They must be replaced by programs and services designed to bring 
about “authentic Christianity” in which people are freed from multiple forms of bondage. 
A second important theological underpinning for changing the economic mindset 

of African American youth is the concept of Imago Dei,“ This Latin phrase, which 
translates as the image of God, was made popular by Paul Tillich, one of the most 
influential theologians of our time. This concept asserts that human beings are created in 
God’s image and therefore have inherent value independent of their utility or function. 
The primary source and documentation for this belief about the nature of human beings is 
found in Genesis 1:26,27: 

Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, in our likeness, and let 

them rule over the fish of the sea and the birds of the air and over every 

living creature that moves on the ground.”So God created man in his 

own image, In the image of God he created him;Male and female he 

created them. (RSV) 


The term Jmago Dei refers most fundamentally to two things: first, to God’s own self- 


expression through humankind; and second, to God’s love for humankind. To asset that 


“ Tillich, Paul, Systemic Theology: Volume One, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954), 33-34 
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humans are created in the image of God is to recognize the special qualities of human 
nature that allow God to be made manifest in humans. For humans to have a conscious 
recognition of having been made in the image of God means that they are aware of being 
that part of creation through whom God’s plans and purposes can best be expressed and 
actualized. The human likeness to God can also be understood by contrasting it with that 
which does not image God, i.e., beings, who as far as we know, are without this spiritual 
awareness and the capacity for spiritual/moral reflection and growth. Humans differ 
from all other creatures because of the self-reflective, rational nature of their thought 
processes — they’re capacity for abstract, symbolic as well as concrete deliberation and 
decision-making. This capacity gives humans a centeredness and completeness that 
allows the possibility for self-actualization and participation in a sacred reality. 

Despite the fact that the human is created in God’s image, the Creator granted the 
first true humans a freedom to reject a relationship with the Creator that manifested itself 
in estrangement from God, as the Fall (Adam and Eve) exemplifies, thereby rejecting or 
repressing their spiritual or moral likeness to God. The ability and desire to love one’s 
self and others, and therefore God, can become neglected and even opposed. The desire 
to repair the Imago Dei in one’s life can be seen as a quest for a wholeness, or one’s 
“essential” self, as described and exemplified in Christ’s life and teachings. According to 
Christian doctrine, Jesus acted to repair the relationship with the Creator and freely offers 
the resulting reconciliation as a gift. This liberating, revolutionary act of Jesus validates 


the inherent worth of the human being and confirms that humankind can be redeemed. 
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In his book, Systematic Theology: Volume One, Paul Tillich, delineates three 
common ways of understanding the manner in which humans exist in Imago Dei: 
Substantive, Relational, and Functional. 

The substantive view holds to the idea that there are some substantial 
characteristics of the human race that are like God. Throughout the ages there have been 
different interpretations of substantive likeness to God. Some may argue that we are a 
mirror image of God’s essential nature. Other substantive views suggest a spiritual 
commonality with God, God being a spirit and not having a physical body. According to 
Calvin and Luther something of the Imago Dei was lost at the fall but fragments of it 
remained in some form or another.” It seems that that status was lost after Adam’s fall in 
the garden, but Jesus Christ restored it upon his resurrection from the grave. 

The relational view argues that one must be in a relationship with God in order to 
possess the image of God. Those who hold to the relational image agree that humankind 
possess the ability to reason as a substantive trait, but they argue that it is in a relationship 
with God that the true image is made evident. Later theologians like Karl Barth and Emi 
Brunner argue that it is our ability to establish and maintain complex and intricate 
relationships that make us like God. bi 

This writer agrees with this opinion but it lacks the purpose for which God created 
humanity, which is to have dominion in the earth. Humans were created in the image of 


God, thus reflecting the nature and image of God. Since other creatures do not form such 


“S Tillich, Systematic Theology: Volume One, 33. 


“© Tillich, Systematic Theology: Volume One, 34. 
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spiritual relationships, or have the ability to uniquely represent the Imago Dei as 
humanity does. 

The third view, Functional, differs from the previous two in that it argues that the 
image of God imprinted on us resides in function rather than in form or relationship, this 
function being primarily our task of ruling over the earth. Genesis 1:26 (RSV), speaks of 
humanity being made in the image of God and given the function of naming and ruling 
over the fish of the sea and the animals on land, reflecting God’s rule over all the 
universe, ourselves included. According to this view, the function of dominion best 
expresses the Imago Dei, or likeness to God. “” This writer accepts the functional manner 
as the best way to understand the notion that humans exist in Jmago Dei because it links 
purpose to being. The Genesis passage cited above clearly states that God’s purpose for 
creating humanity is to have dominion in the earth. 

The collaborative ministry model has solid theological grounding in black 
liberation theology. “The black church—a shorthand rubric that refers to black Christian 
communities of various denominations that came into being when African-American 
slaves decided, often at the risk of life and limb, to “make Jesus their choice” and to share 
with one another their common Christian sense of purpose and Christian understanding of 
their circumstances—is unique in American culture. This is so because it is the major 
institution created, sustained, and controlled by black people themselves; that is, it is the 
most visible and salient cultural product of black people in the United States. The 


profound insights and petty blindnesses, immeasurable depths and immobilizing defaults, 


7 Thid, 34. 
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incalculable richness and parochial impoverishment of that complex hybrid people called 
Afro-Americans surface most clearly in the black church.”** 

History has come to a point in time where money has subverted God. His unique 
history studies the concept of thrift as a driving cultural and economic force in America. 
From the beginning of our nation's history, with the Puritan and Protestant work ethic's 
through the 1950's, thrift was considered an important virtue, both with regard to the 
moral fiber of the country and as a support for its continuing economic well-being. In the 
past few decades, however, a new ideal of spending and consumption undercut the old 
morality, until by the end of the Eisenhower era thrift had become an outmoded concept. 
the direct result of this has been a declining savings rate and enormous budget deficit, 
Tucker argues, and has placed America on a road of economic decline.” Ultimately 
people do not know how to relate to money in the name of God anymore because money 
has become their God. 

A collaborative pedagogy model was developed between the pastor of New 
Generation Baptist Church and the church’s youth group. The problem is that many youth 
within the African-American culture have unhealthy values and an inappropriate 
appreciation for money. They have not traditionally been responsible with their finances 
therefore they are victims of a consumer culture. The hypothesis was with the design and 
implementation of a collaborative model, the youth will become educated concerning 
finances in the 21* century and that they will become equipped with the tools to make 


sensible decisions about money. 


*8 Cornel West, Prophetic Fragment (Eerdmans Publishing, 1988), 68. 


” Tucker, 20. 
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The call for revolutionary action, and the notion of the inherent worth of 
humankind as replicating the image of God through the function of ruling over what God 
has created. Genesis 1:26; Revelation 5:10, (NIV). These theological concepts empower 
humankind to fully embrace self-definition, self-affirmation, and self-determination, all 
principles represented in the project designed to change the economic mindset of African 
American youth. Changing of the economic mindset of youth is of importance for the 
survivial of a generation who will give leadership to our county. The study of economics 
has revealed an overspent culture living on the edge and the impact of this on the youth 
of our culture. If the economic mindset of youth is going to be changed, youth must 
become an active participant in the process of changing himself or herself.°° 

The New Generation Baptist Church, led by its senior pastor and supported by 
other organizations and institutions within the greater Orlando, Florida area, conducted a 
financial literacy project designed to change the economic mindset of African American 
youth in the community. This project is founded on the belief that change is imperative 
for the preservation of the next generation. Furthermore, God’s Word dictates that the 
church be responsive to the total needs of those whose lives it touches. The church must 
begin to rethink how it ministers to the youth who are overly exposed to a marketing 
assault via television, music, and clothing that seems to have a stronger influence on them 
than home or church. The research presented in this paper provides a solid historical, 
biblical, and theological under girding for this ministry project. When the lessons about 
life are presented in a down to earth manner and are relevant, youth will see that their 
destinies are tied to how they manage their financial lives. They will realize that they can 


have hopes and dreams and that those hopes and dreams can be achieved. Gospel 


°° Hobson, Mellody, Ariel Education Initiative (New York: Wechsler Ross & Partners, 2007), 1. 
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recording artist Kirk Franklin is one of many who have successfully reached many youth 
and given them hope. He makes this point clear in his song, “Hero.” 


The heavens were silent 

The earth weeped in pain 

Nations were trembling and hope never came 
A Terror filled the air 

And it wouldn’t go away 

We needed a hero to come and save. 


Famine and hanger, 

Disease in the land 

The hatred, the killing 

Taking lives from your hand 

Creation waits through the darkness we pray 
Tell me where is the hero to come and save. 


Through the nails 

Through the thorns 

From the hill to the grave 

Was a voice in the distance the lamb that was slain? 
My soul had no song and my debt I couldn’t pay 
When I needed a hero you came and you saved. 


To the homeless 

The widow 

To the fatherless son 

To the sick and the broken alone with no one 

Lift up your head, your hope is on the way 

When we needed a hero you came and you saved the day.” 


African American youth of the 21* century are looking for a hero. Can God’s 


church stand up to the challenge? 


51 Kirk Franklin, Hero, sound recording, 2005. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Mission: To educate youth to become more responsible with their finances so they can 


develop healthy values and an appropriate appreciation for money. 


“Next Dimension Living” is a collaborative model designed to educate young 
people about finances in the 21° century and to equip them to make sensible decisions 
about money. Retailers and the media are constantly attempting to manipulate the 
spending habits of young people. One tactic they use is to try to convince young people 
that material goods determine their identity, i.e. the retail purchases they make. This 
project aims to give young people a positive sense of their inherent worth as children of 
God and to teach them valuable principles about finances. As a result, they will develop 
a positive mindset about economics. Several professional associates were consulted for 
information, oversight, direction, and collaboration with the project, including Dr. Lewis 
Baldwin, Dr. Randolph Bracy, Dr. Rolous Frazier, and Bishop Joseph W. Walker, III., 


D.Min. A pre-test and post-test were used to measure the effectiveness of this model. 
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Justification 
A financial literacy program such as “Next Dimension Living” is sorely needed 
because youth have not traditionally acted responsibly with their finances rendering them 
victims of a consumer culture. During the eight years in which this researcher has lived in 
the community, it has become evident that there are many at-risk youth in the area who 
are not engaged in constructive activities. They are seen walking the streets of the 
community, playing on the courts or in the yards of residences. They do not appear to be 
making real plans for their educational or financial futures. Many of these youth are 
talented students, but because they often come from impoverished or economically 
deprived backgrounds, they may not have the resources to further their education beyond 
high school. At present, these youth are living between the promise and their actual 
potential of reaching the American dream and success. This proposed project, “Next 
Dimension Living,” could be the difference between success and lifelong failure for 
many of these youth. The collaborative efforts of New Generation Baptist Church and 
community partners can facilitate a change in the economic mindset and the behaviors 
toward money practiced by the youth in our community. The ultimate goal for students in 
“Next Dimension Living” is that they will become financially independent and good 
stewards of their money. Bank of America and Jobs Partnership of Central Florida will 
assist in this educational and developmental process. 
Demographics 
The pilot group consisted of eight African American youth, ages 13, 14, 15, and 


17. At the time, they were in school grades 8-12. Three of them receive a weekly 


allowance, while the three 17 year-olds work part time to earn money. They are also 
rewarded financially for earning A’s on their school report cards. The students reported 
that they spend approximately $25 monthly on clothing, and that they enjoy shopping for 
bargains. According to them, shopping at outlet stores resulted in better bargains than 
shopping at retail stores in the malls. 
Process 
A $5,000 grant from Bank of America provided seed money for the pilot of 
“Next Dimension Living.” The project began with planning in March, 2009 and has 
progressed as follows: 
November 1, 2009 Orientation 
Program guidelines and requirements reviewed. 
Overview of instructional content 
Pre-test administration 
November 8 — December 13, 2009 Classes 
Six one-hour classes in financial literacy will be held. 
Session # 1 Budgeting 
a) Allowances (income) 
b) Gifts 
c) Summer job (gross pay vs. net pay) 
d) Open accounts (checking) 
Session # 2 Saving 
a) Emergency fund (in lieu of a credit card) 


b) Short term 
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c) Long term 
d) Collaborate with Bank of America (open savings account) 
Session # 3 Shopping 
a) Beware of mark up cost 
b) Resisting the temptation of commercial advertising 
c) Buy only necessary items (needs) 
d) Ccoupons/sales items (outlet stores) 
Session # 4 Planning for the Future 
a) Commitment to weekly saving 
b) Writing a vision 
c) College savings 
d) The value of delayed gratification 
Session # 5 Investments 
a) CD’s 
b) IRA’s 
c) Stocks 
d) US bonds 
Session # 6 Goal-setting 
a) Short term 
b) Long term 
c) Ultimate goal 


d) Good job and careers 


Additionally, students were exposed to the following topics related to developing 
healthy values and an appropriate appreciation for money. 

a) Way of thinking about finances 

b) Discuss being created in the image of God 

c) Appropriate relationship with money 

d) Stewardship 

e) Values 

f) Identity 

g) Self— esteem 

h) Financial Independence 
February 15 — June 15, 2010 

The dates fore mention represent the time to conduct the final writing and 


findings of this project. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPEREINCE 


“Next Dimension Living” commenced on November 1, 2009 with an orientation 
session. At that time the pre-test was administered to determine students’ attitudes, 
behaviors, and knowledge about financial matters. The six learning sessions were then 
held followed by the administration of the post-test, analysis of data, and project 
evaluation. 

Coincidentally, the “Next Dimension Living” project occurred as the country was 
in the midst of an economic recession. This fact made the topic of financial literacy more 
attractive because the students could readily see how financial matters were impacting 
their lives, usually negatively. For example, one mother did not have money to put gas in 
her car and she was unable to get her child to the classroom site. Because the level of 
interest was so high, the teacher used modern technology to connect with the student via 
the internet. The teacher engaged in a one-hour chat room discussion on the topic of 
“Shopping for Bargains.” 

This particular class proved to be one of the more popular ones. First, several 
inquiries were made about the students’ shopping habits. Then, the students were asked 
to write two sentences in response to each of three statements about shopping for 


bargains. The responses of one student from this class are quite revealing. 
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Questions and Answers: 


Teacher: Do you buy items that aren't on sale? 

Youth: Yes, sometimes. 

Teacher: Do you or your parents clip and use coupons? 

Youth: Yes, sometimes. 

Teacher: Do you believe that paying full price for things makes you 'cool'? 
Youth: No 


Open-ended Responses: Write two sentences in response to the following three 


statements. What do these statements mean to you? 


Statement #1. The first key to opening the door to huge bargains is you must 
negotiate. 
Response: Win “win” really works so don't be afraid to ask for the deal. (Just because 


you are getting a deal doesn't mean that someone else is losing. You both win). I think 
that negotiating is one of the best things. If you don't believe that it's a fair price for you, 
then don't pay until you think that it is. Only pay as much as you think something is 
worth. Perhaps with this method, the buyer and the other person as the vendor of the item 
both benefit. 

Statement #2. The second key to opening big bargains is that you must have 
patience. 

Response: Don't become attached to a purchase before you have even bought it. Don't 
get stuck on an item that you're not even sure that you're taking home with you. Don't let 
your world turn into a materialistic one, they are JUST items. Find the cheapest but most 


valuable before settling for just anything. 
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Statement # 3. The third key to opening the door to huge bargains is that you must 
know where to find deals. Also you might want to barter. Give some examples of 
bargain places that you might shop. Would you be embarrassed? Why or why not? 
Response: I would shop at K-Mart. And no, I wouldn't be embarrassed. There's nothing 
wrong with bargaining. Its just making things more fair and being fair has never been an 


issue for me. 


The responses indicate that this student is well on the way to financial literacy. 
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SUMMARY OF SURVEY DATA 


The figures below summarize the data captured in the survey of results. The sample 
below comprise 42% male and just over 58% female. For each of the questions two 
figures have been presented. The first shows the percentage of respondents who answered 
Yes or No to the question in the Pre and Post survey. In examining the data, it appeared 
that some people changed their answers from Yes to No after the class, while others 
changed from No to Yes for the same question. This could be due to different 
interpretations of the question. These opposite changes would cancel each other out and 
make it seem as though there was little overall change. It is the opinion of the research 
that it might be useful to capture the percentage of people whose responses changed as a 
result of the class. Therefore, a second figure has been presented for each question, 
capturing the percentage of respondents who changed from Yes to No and from No to 
Yes. 


| Survey Sample Breakdown by Gender 
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Do you tend to spend a lot of money on 
shopping because of media/TV? 
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20% ——— 

10% -— 

0% = 

Pre Post 
Do you tend to spend a lot of money on 
shopping because of media/TV? 
35.0% > - = - ~ 
30.0% - 
25.0% ~ 
| 20.0% 7 

15.0% —- 
10.0% — 

5.0% ~ 

0.0% ~ 


No to Yes Yes to No 


100% — 
90% — 
80% -- 
70% > 
60% ~ 
50% - 
40% — 
30% — 


20% 


10% ~ 


0% 


Do you buy items just because saw them on 
media/TV? 


Pre Post 


a9 


= No 


m@ Yes 


18.0% > 


16.0% —— 


14.0% ~ 


12.0% - 


10.0% — 


8.0% - 


6.0% - 


4.0% 


2.0% ~ 


0.0% ~— 


Do you buy items just because saw them on 


No to Yes Yes to No 
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Do you purchase designer clothing/shoes? 


100% —— 


90% - 


80% — 


70% ~ 


60% 


50% — = No 


40% m Yes 


30% 


20% 


10% ~ 


0% - 
Pre Post 


Do you purchase designer clothing/shoes? 


| 30.0% 


| 


25.0% ~}———— 


20.0% 


15.0% ————— 


1.04 ———— 


5.0% ~ 


0.0% ~ 


a 
| 


No to Yes Yes to No 


100% 


95% 


90% 


85% 


80% 


75% > 


Do you buy items that are on sale? 


Pre Post 
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18.0% 


16.0% 


14.0% 


12.0% - 


10.0% 


8.0% 


6.0% ~ 


4.0% 


2.0% - 


0.0% 


Do you buy items that are on sale? 


L 


1 


0.0% 
Noto Yes Yes to No 
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100% 5» 


90% | 


80% 
70% > 


60% —— 


50% ~ 


40% j~——— 
30% -— 
20% +————_ 


1  — 


0% © 


Do you have a savings account that you 
deposit money into regularly? 


Pre Post 


Do you have a savings account that you 
deposit money into regularly? 


45.0% > 


40.0% ———— 7 


35.0% ~~ a: 


30.0% - 


25.0% ~——— 


20.0% 


15.0% -—— = 


10.0% ~ 


5.0% —- 


0.0% —> 


0.0% 


No to Yes Yes to No 


100% 


95% 


90% 


85% © 


80% - 
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Do you own more than one pair(s) of tennis 
shoes ? 


+ 


Pre 


Post 


shoes ? 


No to Yes 


Do you own more than one pair(s) of tennis 


0:0% 
Yes to No 


If you had a job, or have a job. Is it all right to 
live off of your gross pay? 
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If you had a job, or have a job. Is it all right to 
live off of your gross pay? 


Neo to Yes 


Yes to No 
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Do you own more than one pair(s ) of designer 
jeans? 


Pre Post 


"No 


= Yes 


9.0% ~—— 


8.0% —— 


7.0% 


6.0% — 


5.0% — 


4.0% 


3.0% - 
2.0% ~ 
10% © 


0.0% TT 


Do you own more than one pair(s) of designer 
jeans? 


No to Yes Yes to No 


Do you know how much more you pay using a 
credit card with 20% interest? 


Pre 


Post 
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= No 


m= Yes 


Do you know how much more you pay using a 


credit card with 20% interest? 


No to Yes 


“0.0% 
Yes to No 
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Analysis of Data 


The gender breakdown of 58.3% female to 41.7% male is representative of the 
United States population. The fact that more females than males participated validates the 
cultural trend in which females tend to be more likely to take care of financial matters 
than males. 

Post-test results showed that purchases made because of media were higher than 
those made apart from the influence of media. This was a 33% increase. It appears that 
Juliet B. Schor is correct when she states that today’s culture has produced a generation 
that is “born to buy.” 

In response to the query, do you go shopping several times a month because of 
media/TV?, the post test revealed an 8% increase in positive responses. We live in a 
media mania culture where people get their self-worth from what they wear rather than 
who they are as people — created in God’s image. 

Prior to the classes, there were only 33.3% who answered this question in the 
affirmative. The post test results show that 91.7% had learned the value of budgeting 
prior to making purchases. This sizeable increase suggests that learning how to create a 
budget is key to helping youth manage their finances. 

The percentage of students who tend to spend a lot of money on shopping because 
of media/TV declined on the post-test from 33.3% to 8.3%. This decline is a significant 
indicator that youth can learn not to let the media monopolize their spending habits 
through its propaganda tactics. 

Prior to the class on “shopping for bargains,” 50% of the students reported that 


they purchased designer clothing and shoes at expensive department stores. This class 
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revealed that the same items could be purchased at discount stores such as Ross, T.J. 
Maxx, etc. for lower prices. 

The post-test showed that 100% of the students now buy items that are on sale, 
compared to only 16.7% at the beginning of the project. Another query that garnered a 
100% “yes” answer was, “Do you have a savings account that you deposit money into 
regularly?” 

The youth discovered that they could actually afford more than one pair of tennis 
shoes if they shopped at discount stores rather than expensive department stores. There 
was an 8.3% change from “no” to “yes” in response to owning more than one pair of 
tennis shoes. A similar change was reflected in responses to owning more than one pair 
of designer jeans. 

Knowledge about credit card interest increased significantly from pre-test to post- 
test. One hundred percent of the respondents indicated they knew how much more an 
item costs when purchased with a credit card carrying 20% interest. Prior to the class, 
youth were unaware of how much more they were spending when using high interest rate 
credit cards. The class on credit helped them to see many of the traps used by credit card 


companies. 


Project Evaluation 


PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT TABLE 


ACTIVITY 


INDICATOR 


OUTCOME 


“Next Dimension 
Living" an effective 
financial literacy model 


Participants will be able 
to develop and implement 
a budget and manage 
credit 


Develop a savings 
account; Improved credit 
scores and self-esteem 


Participants develop Participants will know Improved ability to plan 
strategic planning skills how to set and attain for future events and 

; | goals 7 _| decisions __ 
This model can be Any group can benefit People who take this 
reproduced to serve from the principles taught | training will improve their 
another constituency by this model financial literacy 
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CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


One solution to the financial disparity issue is to teach individuals, families, and 
especially young people the principles of financial stewardship and how to properly 
manage money and other economic resources. These five practical steps were inherent in 
the “Next Dimension Living” pilot project. 

e Starts where you are and learn to manage properly the income you earn. 

e Organize and implement a plan to reduce/avoid debt. 

e Learn to create wealth by purchasing assets that increase in value instead of 

liabilities that decrease in value. 

e Save something from every paycheck or gift of money. If possible, set up an 

automatic deduction plan at your bank or credit union. 

e Geta financial advisor/coach or organize an accountability group to keep you on 

track financially. 

Because so many individuals in today’s world lack sufficient economic knowledge, 
and often engage in unwise economic practices, the local church and community minded 
organizations are probably the best resource for providing financial literacy. Sound 
economic principles are based on the teaching mandate of Yahweh as recorded in the 
Book of Deuteronomy. According to Walter Malone, when youth learn how to become 


good stewards of their financial resources they become a greater blessing to the future 
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Families, church and communities in which they live. God wants us to build up our 
economic potential and that begins with financial literacy.’ 

Economic empowerment comes through a changed mindset. The person no 
longer is an impulsive buyer, but spends according to a budget. Economic empowerment 
means that one puts into practice the principles of good stewardship. Such persons learn 
to plan ahead in order to walk in full economic potential. When one learns to organize 
and plan ahead, it becomes possible to manage the whole dollar so that maximum benefit 
can be derived from every dollar that God entrusts into our care. 

Such lessons can be taught and easily practiced, as evidenced by the change in 
thought patterns about financial matters revealed in the data analysis of the pilot project. 
Even at-risk youth can become economically empowered if they are given the knowledge 
and the tools. If youth are going to chart the course of the next generation, they must be 
taught that they are not what someone labels them to be. Labels are just labels and 
nothing else. Youth must have a healthy image of themselves, and that image is rooted in 
the fact that they are a reflection of who God is. They must not allow opinion, 
disapproval, or denigration to shape who they perceive themselves to be. 

Secondly, youth must be taught to set goals that are beneficial and productive for 
themselves and their families. The family is the most important institution on earth. It is 
within the family that youth are taught their value system. It is critical that the family 
remains healthy. When the family is not able to transmit the necessary values, then the 


reach must extend beyond the family into the community and the church. When these 


' Walter Malone, Jr. From Holy Power to Holy Profits: The Black Church and Community 
Economic Empowerment. Chicago: African-American Images, 1994, 15. 
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entities respond to the mandate from God to “teach our children,” youth will see that their 
destinies are tied to something and someone other than themselves. They will begin to 
see that they can achieve what they have dreamed and planned for. When youth are 
taught to put God first, the essentials of life will come to them because they are prepared 
and because they have an appropriate appreciation and understanding of the value of 
economic empowerment. “Next Dimension Living” is an effective vehicle for 


accomplishing this change in the economic mindset of today’s youth. 


APPENDIX A 


A Model for Teaching Financial Literacy to African American Youth 
Teenage Budgeting. 
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Process 


1. Find what principles others teach. There may be a set of topics that have proven to be 
commonly accepted. If so, use them. 


2. Accumulate the principles into a teaching plan 


3. Set up a program at your church 


4. Write your dissertation based on what you learned 


Topics: 


Here are some topics that occur to me. You may think of others, or you may find others 
during your research. 


1. Income: 


e Hourly wage x number of hours = gross income 
e Gross income vs. take-home pay; you live off of take home pay 
e Importance of commitment to work 


2. Weekly budget (Dave Ramsey has a set of forms for budgeting): 
¢ Take home pay is what is available to cover all of the week’s expenses. That is 
the income side. 
Expenses are divided into two groups: 
Fixed expenses have to be paid regardless of what you do during the month: 


a. 
b. 
Ch 


Rent 
Utilities (phone, power, cable TV) 
Car payments 


e Fun expenses are available only from what is left over after the fixed expenses are 


covered: 
d. 
e. 
i. 
g. 
h. 
Borrowing: 


Food (cost of eating in vs. dining out) 

Hanging out 

Dates 

Clothes 

Discretionary purchases such as TV, iPod, DVDs, CDs 


¢ Buying things that are more expensive than the income you’ve saved or have 
available. You have to repay the amount borrowed plus interest. 
® What is interest? 
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* Credit card interest is 20% per year, so a $400 TV really costs $480 if you pay for 
it with a credit card. Avoid credit card borrowing! 

e Repayment of borrowing & interest becomes a fixed expense, which must be paid 
and reduces the amount available for fun expenses 


. Taxes 


¢ Reporting taxes yearly on a 1040EZ form 


. Taking a long-range view: 

e Saving rather than borrowing. Save to buy a TV or iPod, so there are no fixed 
expenses to repay what you borrow. 

Cost of university 

Getting married and having a family 

Buying a home 

Retirement 


APPENDIX B 


Budgeting A Practical Dimension 
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Monthly Budget 
Monthly Income 


Total Bring home 
Tithe 

Savings 
Offering 
Mortgage 
Utilities 

Food 

Car Ins 

Car Payments 
Entertainment 
Car Maintenance 
Retirement 
Insurance 
Daughter 
Emergency Fund 
School 

Blow category 
Small Bus. 
Clothes 

Spec. Off 


6000.00 
600.00 
200.00 
120.00 

1500.00 

80.00 
500.00 
260.00 
600.00 
100.00 
100.00 
400.00 
160.00 
400.00 
400.00 
100.00 
150.00 
200.00 
100.00 

30.00 


Balance 
5400.00 
5200.00 
5080.00 
3580.00 
3500.00 
3000.00 
2740.00 
2140.00 
2040.00 
1940.00 
1540.00 
1380.00 

980.00 
580.00 
480.00 
330.00 
130.00 
30.00 
0.00 
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APPENDIX C 


SERMON 
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HANDLE YOUR MONEY 
Haggai 1:6-9 


When you handle your money properly, you put first things first. God is adamant 
about being first. There was great displeasure with how the people were handling their 
resources. They took care of their business but relegated Kingdom business to a status of 
unimportance. The house of God had eroded into a state of deterioration, which 
desecrated His house. Their action led to severe consequences and repercussions. 

There are benefits of keeping God happy. Happiness is relative. Happiness is 
something having to do, or standing in, some relation to something else. Happiness is a 
relative term. Relative is concerning you. If you create a situation that is happy, then 
happiness will be the result. If you neglect to take care of God’s house you make God 
unhappy. 

Just like there are benefits of keeping God happy there are consequences for not 
keeping God happy. Many times the aftermath is not pleasant. Unhappy God equals 
unhappy cash flow —putting money in your pockets with holes in them. Unhappy God 
equals compulsive eating habits —eating and are still not full. Unhappy God equals 
dehydration — drinking but your thirst is not satisfied. 

If God is happy everybody is happy. Like a happy wife equals a happy life. If 
mama isn’t happy nobody is happy. When a text is taken out of context it will con you. 
When you look at the word, you must be true to the text and keep the message consistent 
with the context to get the right message. God created you to expect a miracle everyday. 
This is the season of the unexpected blessing. You must be in right position the miracle 
God promised you. 

To keep God happy, you must obey the word. The word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path. The word is the final authority concerning your health; by Jesus 
stripes you are healed. The word is the financial authority concerning your finances, my 
God shall supply all your needs. The word is the final authority concern you’re weeping 
at night, joy comes in the morning. None enjoy losing what their hard earned money has 
provided. The worst thing that could happen once you have left your favorite food 
market is to discover that your bag has a hole in it. When your bag has holes, you could 


lose everything. When you fail to keep God’s house you could lose everything. It’s 
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expensive to put God on the back burner. God has a problem with being pushed aside. 
Judah got into trouble because God’s house did not look like their houses. 

God told Haggai to tell the people your bag has holes. When you put God on the 
back burner, you fail to keep God’s house. It should not be a surprise that your blessings 
have fallen through the cracks. 

Why did God put holes in their bags? V4. 


Deprived God (deprived — when you deprive God you experience you experience 
what Langston Hughes calls “Dreamed Deferred” what happens to a dream 
deferred? Does it dry up like a raisin in the sun or fester like a sore—and then 
run? Does it stink like rotten meat? Or crust and sugar over—like a syrupy sweet? 
Maybe it just sags like heavy load or does it explode? Haggai uses the pronoun 
“you” to indicate pending danger of depriving God. Things fester and stink when 


you leave God! 


His house/God’s house looked bad, your house looks good hard wood floors, and 


maybe counter and God house has mildew and, 70’s interior decorator patterns... 


Their home was beautiful while God’s house was unattractive. 
When you put God first, He will put you first V.5 
“Consider” is the problem with keeping God happy, losing money, hungers when just 
eaten, and still thirsty. According to Rabbi teaching and Jewish history, it’s mean an 
important alert. It says when we hear a word twice: it’s an importance alert. It alerts us 
of a pending problem. They tell you to consider God. Put God on budget. Good intentions 
is just 
not good enough claim God to be number “unto.” Can I preach like I want in this place? 
It aint no thang, but a chicken wang. When you discover lack there are so many 
things that push and compete for your attention/ distract you from God and demand your 
priority over God. When you discover holes in your bag it’s time for a change. Let build 


New Generation a house unmatched that pleases God! 
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The story is told of an atheist running from a bear. When you rob God of the tithe you are 
like the atheist who was running from the bear. 


Your blessing is tied to the tithe. Well, let me see if can wrap it up for you. God doesn’t 
need your money, God needs your obedience. 1Tim 6:10. (NIV). You must have the right 
perspective about money. God is the blessor, you are seeking the blessing, but you must 
remember you are the blessee. There is a story that is told of an atheist who was in the 
woods and running from the bear. As the atheist was running, he stumbled and fell. 
When he looked up the bear was upon him. The atheist cried out Lord, help me. God put 
the scene on pause. God wanted to hear what an atheist had to say. His prayer was God 
you’re going to have to deliver me or do something with this bear. After the prayer of the 
atheist God pushed play again. The bear bowed his head and gave thanks to God for the 
meal he was about to receive in Jesus name. Yall what I’m trying to say is we as 
believers are in danger of being eaten up. The believer, the blessee, the blessing, the thing 
we seek, and the blessor, which is God. If you are waiting on God to speak about your 


situation, maybe He’s waiting on you to obey Him with the tithe. 
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